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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


Vou. XLVI, 3 WHOLE No. 183 


PHILOLOGIC AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. 


1. The Historical Nucleus of the Odyssey. 


B. Niese said in his book (p. 250) on the development of 
Homeric poetry (1882) that it seemed a desperate undertaking 
to find a historical nucleus in the Odyssey. I have always ad- 
hered to the principle that there may be a substratum of reality 
in the most fanciful legend? (PAPS 45, 162¢; 48, 361-364. 
368*).2 Horace (Hp. 2, 3, 151) says that Homer veris falsa 
remiscet. Strabo (149) and Thucydides (1, 10. 21) speak of 
the embellishments of the poets. The exaggerations and em- 
broideries may be due to the ancient mariners, and their tales 
lost nothing in their travels; but the poets combined the stories 
so that they clustered about a central figure. Both Odyssey and 
the Babylonian Nimrod epic (ZDMG 69, 171, 14)* are based 
on yarns of Tartessian adventurers who may have sailed from 
southwestern Spain (Plato’s Atlantis) to the North Sea and the 
Black Sea in the fourth pre-Christian millenary (JAOS 43, 126. 
163; AJP 45, 257; WZKM 31, 286). The secret of the route 
to the Cornish tin-mines was jealously guarded by the Tartes- 
sians; they spread all sorts of rumors illustrating the dangers 


1The following seven brief communications are abstracts of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopkins University 
Philological Association during the academic session 1924/5 on Oct. 16, 
Nov. 20, Jan. 15, Feb. 19, Mar. 19, Apr. 23, and May 21, respectively. 

?Th. v. Scheffer, Homer und seine Zeit (1925) p, 12 says: Viel mehr 
in Mythos, Legende und Sage ist Wirklichkeit als wir rationelle Men- 
schen von heute glauben. 

* For the abbreviations see vol. 43 of this JOURNAL, p. 238, n.2. MF 
= Marti Festschrift (Giessen, 1925). 

‘Of. EB? 12, 18b; B. Meissner, Die Kultur Babyloniens und Assy- 
riens (Leipsic, 1925) p. 72, and below, p. 208. 
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of sea-traffic beyond the Straits of Gibraltar (Schulten, 
Tartessos 49).° 

In the Odyssey, the Cimmerians (== Cimbrians, Cymry, Cri- 
means; cf. Language 1, 17) are said to live in perpetual dark- 
ness, while in the country of the Lestrygonian cannibals the 
nights are so short that the shepherd driving his flock out meets 
the shepherd who is driving the flock in. Ibn Battitah’ de- 
scribes the shortness of the nights in Bolgary, 4 m from the 
western banks of the Volga, in the latitude of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In the Shetland Islands, which represent the ultima 
Thule,® the summers are almost nightless, print being legible at 
midnight. Even in the extreme south of Norway there is no 
darkness from the end of April to the middle of August. In 
winter, on the other hand, the sun does not rise above the 
horizon of the North Cape from Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. A northern 
island on the cuneiform map of the world, published in the 
translation of Ezekiel (p. 101; cf. CT 22, 48) in the Polychrome 
Bible, bears the statement asar Samas 1&4 innamaru, a place 
where the sun is not seen. Both Cornwall (Cassiterides) and 
Scandinavia (Scandia) were regarded as islands (AJP 45, 363; 
46, 172). 

As to the cannibalistic character of the Lestrygones, we must 
remember that the inhabitants of some of the paleolithic caves 
in France seem to have been man-eaters. Strabo (201) and 
Diodorus Siculus (5, 32, 3) speak of cannibalism in Ireland 
which means the land of the Iberians (AJP 45, 258). The 
name of the Ambrones, 1. e. the inhabitants of Amrum or Amrom 
(one of the North Friesian Islands in the North Sea, W of 
Schleswig, S of Sylt) is explained as devoratores hominum 
(Schulten, Tartessos 32, n. 2). 

Odysseus’ descent to Hades may be an embellishment of the 
fact that some adventurers found in southwestern Spain certain 
prominent persons who had long been regarded as dead. If 


5Cf, Richard Hennig, Das Rétsel der Atlantis, p. 17 = Meeres- 
kunde, No. 161 (Berlin, 1925). 

¢ J. R. Lowell, A Legend of Britanny (1844) 2, 5 says: Full oft they 
met, as dawn and twilight meet | In northern clime. 

7 Vol. 2, p. 399 of the Paris (1854) edition and p, 78 of Lee’s trans- 
lation (London, 1829). 

8 According to Hennig (see above, n. 5) pp. 9%. 20s) Thule repre- 
sents Norway at the Trondhjem Fjord. 
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Circe, who corresponds to the Babylonian Venus, Istar, turned 
some of Odysseus’ companions into swine, we must remember 
that the goddess of love (JAOS 38, 322) has transformed many 
a man into a pig. Ancient skippers may often have found 
their crew in a hoggish condition. Horace (Fp. 1, 6, 63) speaks 
of the remigium vitiosum Ithacensis Ulixt. In the East, erotic 
relations are often alluded to in allegoric terms. We have the 
forbidden fruit in the story of the Fall of Man, which symbolizes 
the first sexual intercourse (AJP 45, 251). In the Biblical 
love-songs, known as the Song of Solomon, the bridegroom is 
invited to enter the garden and eat of tts luscious fruitage 
(JBL 21, 52; Cant. 13; BL 15). 

There is a historical nucleus in the Odyssey, but the adventures 
of Odysseus (AJP 45, 63) were not experienced by a single 
individual. Poets combine incidents that happened to various 
persons at various times and places (EB 24, 611°; 7, 9284). 
Shakespeare often fuses a combination of subjects taken 
from various sources into a single action, and a clubman may 
find that some members, jealous of the success of dramatic 
poets, improve incidents related to make a better story. 


2. Vox Clamantis in Deserto. 


Vox clamantis in deserto (Is. 40, 3) is quoted in all four 
gospels. John 1, 23 John the Baptist says: I am the voice of 
of one crying in the wilderness: Make straight the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Isaiah. Luther rendered: Es 1st eine 
Stimme eines Predigers in der Wiiste, but a tablet on the cruci- 
fix at the tomb, in Puch near Munich, of the author (1890) of 
the well-known book Rembrandt als Erueher, A. J. (not S. A.) 
Langbehn, who died in 1907, bears the inscription Auch er 
war die Stimme eines Rufenden in der Wiiste (see cover of Echo, 
Berlin, Nov. 20, 1924). This is the rendering of the Vulgate. 
Langbehn became a catholic prior to 1890. 

Is. 40 was not written by the prophet Isaiah c. B. c. 700, but 
by a Jewish poet in Babylonia toward the end of the Exile 
c. B.c. 5389 (AJP 45, 60¢). The OT quotations in NT are 
based, not on the Hebrew text, but on the LXX, and repeat all 
the errors of the Greek Bible. As a rule, they are misquoted, 
mistranslated, and misapplied. There are no predictions re- 
ferring to Christ. The alleged Messianic prophecies as well as 
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the so-called eschatological passages have, as a rule, a definite 
historical background (AJP 45, 61. 248; MF 118). 

We must read in Is. 40,3: Pannt dirk ham-midbar | q6l gard, 
Wend the way through the wilderness, | a voice proclaimed. 
The Jewish exiles in Babylonia were to take the most direct 
route to Palestine across the desert like the pre-War Turkish 
camel-post which went from Hit (70 m WNW of Bagdad) to 
Damascus in nine days. The ordinary route from Babylon to 
Aleppo, Alexandretta, Beirfit, Haifa, Jerusalem would require 
more than two months on horseback, and it took Ezra four 
months to go from Babylonia to Jerusalem (Ezr. 7, 9). Now 
the journey from Haifa to Bagdad may be made in four days, 
thanks to the desert motor service between the two points. The 
road to Damascus has been opened as a modern motor road, and 
regular service inaugurated from Beirfit via Damascus and 
Bagdad to Teheran. There is also an American Palestine line 
from New York to Haifa; the first steamer (President Arthur, 
called Princess Alice under the German flag) sailed on March 
12, 1925. 

The phrase dark ham-midbar, the desert route, is like dark 
hat-1dm, the road to the sea, in Is. 8, 23, 1. e. the via maris of 
the Crusaders from Damascus to Acco (AJP 40, 72; Monist 29, 
299, n. 18). 

The verbs in Is. 40, 3 have been misunderstood for more than 
2000 years. Heb. pinnd dark does not mean he prepared (or 
cleared) the way, but he wended his way. We use the old form 
went now as preterit of to go. To wend means orig. to turn; 
cf. Gr. tpérecOa. 680v and Ger. seine Schritte wenden. We say 
to turn up a street or to turn down a lane, and to turn out for 
to leave the house, come abroad. Heb. panda, he turned, is de- 
rived from panim, face (a double plural of pé, mouth; cf. Lat. 
os = mouth and face) just as Arab. tauadjjaha, to go < uajh, 
face (JBL 36, 87). In Ps. 80, 10 pinnita lé-panéha ( hart 
bah, Thou didst look at her, give heed to her; cf. WZKM 31, 281) 
is equivalent to Ass. tasrurst or Arab. curta udjhaka ilaiha (cf. 
Num. 6, 25). On the other hand, pinnd hab-bait (Gen. 24, 31; 
Lev. 14, 36; cf. JAOS 48, 163, c) means he turned out the 
household stuff. 

The second line in Is. 40, 3 is generally translated: Make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God, but the verb iasar 
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in this passage (which is an explanatory gloss) is not connected 
with iasdr, straight, in which the initial 2 is original, but with 
Arab. udtara, to beat, syn. véti’a. The stem of taur, bull (JBL 
36, 255) is derived from the same root; cf. Syr. dérikté, con- 
cubine (Noéldeke, Syr. Gr.2 §113). Arab. dajala = jéima‘a 
is identical with dakala = udti'a; the g for k& is due to partial 
assimilation; cf. Ass. durgu=—= Heb. dark (VG 153; AJP 45, 
255, 1. 3). As a rule, Arab. wdtara means to soften a rug; 
Orientals go barefoot at home, and if you walk on an Oriental 
(1 K 6, 35) denotes beaten gold; “al-ham-méhuqgé must be con- 
nected with cippa; cf. Prov. 26, 23 and kissa ‘al, Ps. 106, 17. 

of a policeman and beat-pounding patrolmen, and we advise a 
man to beat it. To beat the hoof is to go on foot. To pound 
signifies not only to beat, but also to stamp along, to walk with 
heavy steps. In German, a leg of mutton is called Hammelkeule 
or Hammelschlegel, and Keule means cudgel, club (Fr. massue) 
or pounder, pestle, and Schlegel: mallet or beetle < to beat (cf. 
bat, bate, batter, battle; Fr. maillet, batte, battoir; JBL 36, 143; 
JHUC 306, 4). For I know not which way to turn you say in 
German: Ich weiss nicht, welchen Weg ich etnschlagen soll. 
The primary connotation of this einschlagen, which is not given 
either in Grimm, or Sanders, or Weigand, is to beat the 
way with the feet, stamp or impress it with footprints. 
Shelley says: He did impress | On the green moss his 
tremulous step. He speaks also of the beat (footfall) of her 
unseen feet. 

Nor is the common Assyrian phrase ustésera xarrana, I took 
the road, derived from isaru, straight; it must be connected with 
uasaru > asru, lowly, submissive, humble (= vwasru) and 
tisaru, prostration. We have the allied stem asaru (cf. WZKM 
31,17) in Heb. dsirim, footsteps; Arab. dtar, trace, impression, 
mark, and Ass. asru, place. Oxir had-dirim (Is. 45, 2) corre- 
sponds to Ass. w’assar dirani, I shall beat down the walls 
(T siraiia). To beat down may mean to break, destroy (Fr. 
abattre une maison) and to depress, crush (cf. Fr. abattu, Ger. 
niedergeschlagen; Ass. uasru, Heb. néké rth). Heb. misér does 
not mean level, plain, but depression (Fr. dépression de terrain) 
or lowland. In Is. 45, 13; Prov. 3, 6; 11, 5 tassér is synony- 
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mous with hélék; cf. Deut. 8, 2; also Ps. 1, 6; see AJSL 19, 
132). For 2 Chr. 32, 30 and Ass. wséser in connection with 
conduits (HW 311%) cf. Ez. 32,14. Iassér lakt = hagné‘ lakt. 
lashes be downcast (Ger. niedergeschlagen). 

The gloss in the second line of Is. 40, 3 should be read as 
follows: Iassérit ba-‘draba mésilla | lé-bét éléhénu, Through the 
wilderness beat the way, | to the house of our God. 


3. The Beauty of Holiness. 


There is no Scriptural authority for the phrase the beauty of 
holiness, just as there are no OT passages justifying the term 
lamb of God (MF 120) or the Christian doctrine of vicarious 
atonement (JAOS 44, 157*; AJP 45, 248; MF 120. 126) or 
the Pauline justification by faith; the passage The just shall 
live by faith means The righteous (i. e. the faithful Jews during 
the Syrian persecution) will survive despite their firmness in 
resisting the edicts of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) 
that Jewish rites should cease and heathen customs be observed 
under pain of death (JBL 40, 182; contrast MF 283; SATA 2, 
3°, 247). Beauty of holiness is a mistranslation of hadrdat (or 
hadré, Ps. 110, 3) gods which we find in five passages of OT 
(Pss. 29, 2; 96, 9; 110, 3; 1 Chr. 16, 29; 2 Chr. 20, 21). 

For in the beauties of holiness in Ps. 110, 3 RV™ gives in holy 
attire with the addition: According to another reading, On 
mountains of holiness. St. Jerome in his Psalterium jucta 
Hebraeos has in montibus sanctis, following %, év dpeow dyios, 
and this reading is correct, but we must render: on the great 
holy mountain; the plural used is not numerical, but intensive 
(GK? § 124, e). For the unintelligible rendering of RV, Thy 
people offer themselves willingly in the day of thy power: in the 
beauties of holiness, from the womb of the morning, thou hast 
the dew of thy youth, we must substitute: 


All greet with joy thy warfare on the great holy mountain, 
Attached to thee and devoted is the dew of thy youth. 


The poet tells Zerubbabel (the grandson of the last legitimate 
king of Judah) who planned rebellion against the Persian em- 
pire in the spring of 519, that the dew of his youth, i. e. his 
martial young men, assembled on the holy mountain of Zion as 
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numerous as drops of dew, are loyally attached to him and eager 
to follow him in his attempt to restore the Davidic kingdom 
(JSOR 2, 80; JBL 37, 209‘). For the dew of thy youth—= 
thy young men as numerous as drops of dew, we may compare 
the second stanza of the paraphrase of Ps. 110 in the hymn The 
Lord unto my Lord thus spake: 


Thee, in thy power’s triumphant day 
Thy willing people shall obey; 

And, when the rising beams they view, 
Shall all (redeem’d from error’s night) 
Appear more numerous and bright 
Than crystal drops of morning dew. 


Hushai said to Absalom (2 8S 17,12): We shall light upon him 
(David) as the dew falls upon the ground. Dew is so copious 
in Palestine, especially after a cool summer night, that it may, 
as in the case of Gideon, saturate a fleece of wool. Travelers 
who encamp near Mount Hermon during a summer night will 
find their tent as completely saturated as if a heavy rain had 
fallen (EB 2023). 

For in the beauty of holiness AV™ has in Ps. 29, 2: in his 
glorious sanctuary, and in Ps. 96, 9: in the glorious sanctuary. 
Cheyne translated: in hallowed pomp, while RV™ has in both 
passages as well as in 1 Chr. 16, 29: in holy array. @, however, 
renders: in holy glory, and this must be combined with the 
preceding Jé-Jahué: we must render, not Worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness or in holy array, suitably arrayed for 
worship, but Prostrate yourselves before Jahveh in His holy 
majesty. I have subsequently noticed that Hupfeld inter- 
preted these passages in this way, but Nowack rejected this 
explanation. We may compare the NT phrases Solomon in all 
his glory (Matt. 6, 29) or the Son of Man (JBL 40, 183) in his 
glory (Matt. 25, 31) as well as our heraldic term sun in splendor 
(or sun in his splendor) and Luther’s mistranslation of Ps. 
150, 2: Lobet thn in seiner grossen Herrlichkett for M haldli 
ké-rob gudlé; we must not substitute bé-rob for ké-rob, but we 
ought to read ki-gbtrétau. 

In religious symbolism, glory denotes especially a combina- 
tion of the nimbus and the aureola, 7. e. the luminous halo 
encircling the head of the Deity, and the radiance enveloping 
His person. The German term for nimbus (or halo) is Hetlgen- 
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schein. The symbolic figure of God the Father in medieval art 
is called the Majesty. We may say, This church contains a fine 
Majesty. 

In the Midrashic legend describing Jehoshaphat’s bloodless 
victory over the united forces of the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Meunites (1. e. the inhabitants of the wilderness of Meon c. 10 m 
S of Hebron) we read in 2 Chr. 20, 21 that the king of Judah 
placed at the head of the men-at-arms marching forth Levites 
chanting Jahveh and praising His holy glory (Joel 383+; JAOS 
34, 312; JHUC 306, 13; JBL 38, 45). We must read: wat- 
ia‘méd lipné hah-hdlicim bé-cétam mésorarim lé-Iahué u-méhal- 
lalim lé-hadrat qods6 ué- Omérim lé-Tahué ki lé-“dlam hasdé. 
For lé-hadrat cf. 371°, 7; Néldeke, Syr. Gr.? 2198), 
Ehrlich (ad 2 Chr. 20, 21) thinks that lé-hadrat gods means 
zur Verschonerung der heiligen Handlung. Perles’ (OLZ 8, 
127) interpretation of hadrat-qods as Ehrfurcht vor dem Heilig- 
tum is impossible, although his combination of Heb. hadar with 
Ass. adaru is correct: I gave it more than 40 years ago in KAT? 
493. I have subsequently noticed that J. D. Michaelis 
(1785) rendered: Sanger ... die Jehova Lieder singen und 
seine hetlige Majestat lobeten, although he translated: im heil- 
gen Schmuck in Pss. 29, 2; 96, 9; 110, 3; 1 Chr. 16, 29. I 
have since found also that Hupfeld (quoted by Bertheau 
ad 2 Chr. 20, 21) rendered: sie priesen die heilige Majestat. 

Heb. haddr does not mean comeliness, beauty, adornment, 
ornament, but awfulness, majesty inspiring awe and reverence, 
splendor, glory. Syr. ithaddar means to be glorified, honored; 
méhaddar-’na lé-malka da-sémaua signifies I glorify the king of 
heaven. The correct rendering of Syr. hédir is not adorned, 
comely, but glorious, splendid. The d represents an infixed ¢ 
partially assimilated to the r (JHUC 348, 48, Oct. 10; AJP 45, 
239+). Arab. harada, to dishonor, is a transposed privative (= 
harata = hatara). Heb. addir, majestic, and Arab. dur, majesty, 
are derived from an allied stem. The first stem-consonant of Ass. 
adaru, to fear, may be either h or *. The term ‘eg hadar (Lev. 
23, 40) denotes a majestic tree, just as drz addir (Ez. 17, 23) 
is a majestic cedar (so AT*). For majestic we may use also 
stately, magnificent, noble, grand, sublime; but AV goodly (Lev. 
23, 40) and high (Ez. 17, 23) are inaccurate. 

The primary connotation of the root hr is to tremble, then to 
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fear, dread, hold in respectful awe, have a reverential awe. We 
say to tremble for a thing =to fear on account of it. Arab. 
harra, to detest, means prop. to dread, consider awful. The 
original meaning of Ass. irru, intestine (> irri, opium, prop. 
intestinal medicine ; cf. JBL 36, 81"; DB 3, 325”) is trembling, 
i. e. shaky, unsteady, loosely put together; the coils of the intes- 
tines are freely movable. Arab. hurr (or hurar) diarrhea, means 
prop. looseness of the bowels. I pointed out in ZA 30, 64; JBL 
36, 80¢ that the wine offered to Christ at the crucifixion con- 
tained opium (WZKM 31, 280). 


4, Transposition, Assimilation, Conformation. 


I have been interested in comparative grammar ever since I 
was 14. I attended the first course on the comparative grammar 
of the Indo-European languages given by Brugmann at the 
University of Leipsic in the winter-semester 1878/9. There 
were several distinguished neogrammarians in Leipsic at that 
time, viz. (in addition to Brugmann) Leskien, Hiibsch- 
mann, Braune, and not far from Leipsic, in Jena, 
Delbriick and Sievers. Paul and Osthoff, who had 
begun their academic career as privat-docents in Leipsic, had 
been called to Freiburg and Heidelberg in 1874 and 1877, 
respectively. 

I was the first to apply the neogrammatical principles to the 
Semitic languages. This was no doubt useful as a reaction 
against the lawlessness which was rife among the Semitists 
(SFG 20‘; cf. AJP 5, 185+). But it cannot be denied that a 
phonetic law is not like the law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not (Dan. 6, 9). There is, however, a reason 
for the apparent cases of sporadic sound-change. When we find 
e. g. in Hebrew: barzél, iron, for Aram. parzél, the b instead 
of p is due to partial assimilation (JBL 35, 280; AJP 45, 255, 
1. 3). The 6 in Arab. burgit, flee = Heb. par‘ds must be ex- 
plained in the same way. 

L and r often change an adjacent surd into a sonant (AJP 
45, 57). The consonant affected may be separated from the 1 
or r by several vowels or consonants; ¢. g. in our pilgrim, which 
is a doublet of peregrine, the final m represents partial assimi- 
lation of the original n to the initial p. Luther uses Pilgrim 
in Ps. 39, 13 for stranger, guest (Heb. gér). Lat. pelegrinus 
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for peregrinus is found in an inscription of 360 A.p. The 1 is 
due to dissimilation. In MHG we have not only pilgrim, but 
also bilgerin; here the b instead of p is due to partial as- 
similation. 

Similarly we find in German the dialectic form Braume for 
Pflaume. Our plum and prune are doublets, both derived from 
mpovpvov Which appears in Latin as prunum. The m in plum is 
due to partial assimilation of the original final n to the initial p. 
In Aix-la-Chapelle they still say prumm for plum. The r is 
preserved also in Priemchen, a quid of chewing tobacco, which 
is a diminutive of the Dutch word for plum. 

During the past 25 years I have pointed out a great many 
transposed doublets in Semitic. They are often very dissimilar 
(AJP 45, 57; JAOS 43, 422. 425). Some of them are due to 
mixture of dialects. Both Arabic and Hebrew were mixed 
languages. Dialectic mixture, transposition, assimilation, and 
conformation often produce most remarkable changes. 

For several years I have employed the term conformation for 
form-assimilation under the influence of analogy (OD). In- 
stead of saying, late Lat. senexter instead of sinister is shaped 
after the analogy of dexter, I say, senerter is conformed to 
dexter. I have recently noticed that F. A. March used con- 
formation in this sense more than 55 years ago, and W. W. 
Skeat used the verb conform in 1887. One of the first disser- 
tations in my department was devoted to Analogy in the Semitic 
Languages (AJP 11, 471; cf. SFG 53+). An article on analogy 
in the Hebrew verb was published in BA 5 (VG 287*). 

We find conformation in Semitic nominal forms: nouns de- 
noting craftsmen exhibit the form gqattdl; the diminutive in 
Semitic is qutal which appears also as qutél (JBL 34, 74; 
ZDMG 64, 704, 14; JAOS 44, 158%). Arabic adjectives indi- 
cating colors follow the form dqtalu; Hebrew adjectives re- 
ferring to physical defects present the type qittél. In these 
cases a single word may have been the pattern for the category. 
But I have not found a clear case of congeneric assimilation as 
a cause of the development of new roots in Semitic. For Ass. 
ansala, yesterday, in which the / is supposed to be due to itimali, 
yesterday, and Heb. akén, verily, which is said to be influenced 
by amén, see JAOS 43, 425; contrast Studies in Honor of 
Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920) pp. 41%. 42°. 


| 
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5. The Origin of Semitic Case-endings. 


In Assyrian, the case-endings (nom. -u, gen. -i, acc. -a) were 
originally clearly distinguished as they were also in classical 
Arabic, but from c. 1000 B. c. on we find in the cuneiform texts 
nominatives instead of accusatives and vice versa. We use you 
now, which is originally objective, instead of ye; some say, It is 
me; the Friends say Thee is for Thou art; some people say 
them gents for the nominative the men. In Hebrew, the accu- 
sative is used as locative, and several locative forms are em- 
ployed as nominatives, just as you can say in modern Greek 
vixta for w& French nouns represent Latin accusatives. 
Bedouins of the Syrian Desert use the indefinite accusative for 
the indefinite nominative, e. g. wacalatni hurmata”, there came 
to me a woman (ZDMG 22, 112) and we find the same usage 
in the Arabian Nights (Spitta § 76; cf. Kings 270+). 

In Assyrian, the genitive singular may serve as construct 
state, and we have the same use of the termination -1 in Hebrew: 
pi, the construct state of Heb. pé, mouth (= Ass. pd, the accu- 
sative of pi) corresponds to the Assyrian genitive pi. Also the 
nominative -w appears as construct state in Canaanite proper 
names: the place where Jacob is said to have wrestled with a 
divine being is called Penuel or Peniel (Face of God). 
Hannibal (Favor of Baal) shows the -t, while the name of 
his younger brother, Asdrubal or Hasdrubal (Help of Baal) 
exhibits the -w. 

The ending -w has been identified with the original form of 
the pronoun hi, he (cf. G. Curtius, Kleine Schriften 2, 174) 
while the original form of -a is supposed to be -h@ which we 
find as accusative suffix appended to proper names in Ethiopic. 
This might be explained as the accusative of hi; it is certainly 
not the deictic interjection ha (VG § 245). But the initial h 
in hi, ht, ha may be identified with this demonstrative stem. 

The pronoun of the third person was originally simply w, 1, a; 
in Assyrian, u is used as the sign of the third person in the 
impf. I and S, while we find 7- instead of u- in Q and N (JAOS 
22, 48; 28, 115; OLZ 12, 212; cf. ZS 3, 1%, 1. 20; for ibid. 
1, 17 see VG § 104, f, B). Heb. hi, he, which was originally 
pronounced with a final a: hi’a, is a combination of u, he, pre- 
ceded by a deictic pronoun ha (VG § 107, a) and followed by 
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the noun idtu, being, so that hia is practically identical with 
Ass. Su’dlu = (1)dtusu, his being (VG §106, d). We have 
this dtu—= dtu also in Ethiopic we’étu, he (JHUC 354, 48, 
], 21) as well as in Sab. huuatu, hiiatu and Andalusian hiet, 
hiet, used in the Arabic dialect of Granada about the end of 
the Middle Ages (BSS 14; AJP 45, 58). 

This noun iat, being, which appears in Hebrew as 6t, et, and 
1e8, is the original ending of both the genitive and the denomi- 
native adjectives which are called in Arabic: nisbat, relations, 
4. €. relative adjectives, e. g. Heb. nokri, stranger ; ‘bri, Hebrew 
(JBL 38, 152+). The relations between genitives and certain 
adjectives in Indo-European and non-Indo-European languages 
were illustrated long ago by F. Max Miiller at the end of 
the third chapter of his Lectures on the Science of Language 
(cf. Brugmann, Kurze vgl. Gr. 435*). In Assyrian, the older 
form of this suffix of the nisbat is still preserved: Assyrian, 
Heb. Asstiri, is = prop. Assyria-being. The 
form Asstiri, with the nominative ending, is later (cf. AJSL 
1, 179, n. 4). The Arabic nisbah of Makkatu, Mecca is Mak- 
kitw" (WdG 1, 151, A; ZA 12, 131. 179; BSS 7) because the 
original form was Makkati-1at (cf. VG 262). 

Heb. ies, being = Aram. it is also identical with the Assyrian 
adverbial ending -iS, e. g. ezzis, mightily (contrast SFG 36+) 
just as our adverbial and adjectival ending -ly is shortened from 
like which means orig. body and is identical with Ger. Leiche, 
corpse (cf. lychgate and JAOS 37, 256). 

The connection of the genitive ending with the suffix of the 
nisbat has been suggested long ago; but it seems to me, we need 
not hesitate to derive this -1 from 1at, being. I was not present 
when the forms developed, but I do not subscribe to the 
Newtonian apophthegm hypotheses non fingo (cf. Brugmann, 
Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft, 1885, p. 121*). 


6. Odyssey and Gilgames Epic. 


Gilgames seems to be identical with Nimrod (ZDMG 69, 171, 
14). My edition of the Babylonian Nimrod epic with the 
cuneiform account of the Deluge (1884 and 1891) was based 
on clay tablets from the library of Sardanapalus (c. 650 B.C.). 
During the past thirty years we have recovered a few older 
fragments, some of which seem to have been written c. 2000, 
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and some were found at Boghazkeui (AJP 45, 252): these 
Hittite tablets were written c. 1300, and some of them are com- 
posed, not in Semitic Assyrian, but in Indo-European Hittite ; 
they are translated in Ungnad, Gilgamesch-Epos und Odyssee 
(1923) pp. 20-22. Ungnad is convinced that the Homeric 
poets were acquainted with the Babylonian epic whose original 
text seems to have been Sumerian (ZDMG 69, 171, 19). 

Both Gilgames epic (EB*t 12, 18°) and Odyssey are com- 
posite; cf. E. Schwartz, Die Odyssee (1924) and W. 
Dorpfeld, Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (1925). The oldest 
portions of the Odyssey may have been composed in Ionia c. 650, 
and the final redaction of the various poems took place at 
Athens under the auspices of Pisistratus c. 530.° 

Ungnad believes that the Homeric poets were acquainted 
with the Gilgames epic, and that certain phrases of the Baby- 
lonian poem are reflected in the Odyssey. In one passage (NE 
59, 6) Gilgames states that he will go to his ancestor, the 
Babylonian Noah, whose name is Ut-napisti™, he found life. The 
cuneiform text says: Ana lit U t-napisti. This is supposed to 
mean to the power of Ut-napisti™ who is said to be identical 
with the king of the Pheacians,’® Alcinous, and in the Odyssey 
we often read ftepdv pévos ’AAxwooo. But we find not only pévos 
but also pévos ’AtpetSao, pevos “Extopos, &c. Also 
abévos, is, and Bin are used in this way; cf. A. Jeremias, Die 
babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode 
(1887) p. 83, n. 2; Izdubar-Nimrod (1891) pp. 6. 28. We 
find e. g. abévos *[Sopevnos, "Qpiwvos; Bin ‘HpaxAjos or ‘HpaxAxnetn, 
Bin *IduxAnetn. Pindar has Bia ‘HpaxAéos. In the Odyssey we 
read also ts TyAeudxoro OY Kparepy ts These phrases 
cannot be derived from this one passage in the Gilgames epic. 
Nor is it certain that lit in that passage means power, strength ; 
it might mean wisdom (JAOS 32, 28). 

Several sections of the Babylonian epic begin with the state- 


*Scheffer (see above, n. 2) p. 94 (cf. p. 116) says: Man kann also 
als ganz sicher annehmen, dass Homer die Schrift gekannt hat, trotz- 
dem er sie nicht erwihnt, ja dass die homerischen Epen etwa zwischen 
dem 9. und 8. Jahrhundert aufgezeichnet wurden; cf. my paper on 
Manna, Nectar and Ambrosia in PAPS 56 (1922) p. 228, 

10The island of the Pheacians may have been originally not Corfu 
(AJP 45, 621) but Crete; cf. Scheffer (see above, n. 2) pp. 125. 136. 
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ment mimu séri ina-namari, when something of the morning 
appeared. This is supposed to be the prototype of the Homeric 
phrase alluding to the appearance of the rosy-fingered dawn- 
goddess. If we had rosy-fingered in the cuneiform poem, the 
coincidence would be more striking. os is called not only 
pododdxrvAos, but also and yxpvodpovos which is also an 
epithet of Hera and Artemis. The references in the Odyssey 
to the dawn are by no means so stereotyped as they are in the 
Gilgames epic (cf. Od. 23, 347; 10, 541; 12, 142; 15, 56; 20, 
92; 6, 48). 

In the same way, there are in the Odyssey various forms of 
introducing the words of a speaker, but in the Gilgames epic we 
find pasu épus-ma igabi, he opened (lit. made; cf. Delitzsch, 
Ass. Stud. 21) his mouth, saying. This is certainly different 
from the Hebrew he spake saying, which really means he said 
speaking (AJP 40, 66‘). Nor can the epic repetition in the 
Homeric poems and the Gilgames tablets prove a literary con- 
nection. The 24 books of the Iliad and the Odyssey do not 
correspond to the 24 hours of the day, but to the 24 letters of 
the Greek alphabet, while the 12 tablets of the Gilgames epic 
do not correspond to the twelve double-hours (béré) of the 
Babylonian day, but to the 12 months of the year. Gilgames is 
a sun-god; cf. Haupt, Sintflutbericht (1880) p. 24. 

Ungnad’s combinations are echoed by Jensen in a re- 
cently published pamphlet Gilgamesch-E pos, juddische National- 
sagen, Ilias und Odyssee (1924). He thinks that both Homeric 
poems are based on Judean legends which may have been ulti- 
mately derived from the cuneiform poem. He combines Nestor 
with Samuel, and Telemachus with Saul. The prototype of 
Helen is supposed to be Ahinoam, the mother of David’s first- 
born son Amnon, while the siege of Troy is said to correspond 
to the long siege of the capital of the Ammonites, Rabbah, where 
David’s nephew and commander-in-chief, Joab, succeeded in 
getting rid of Bathsheba’s husband, the Hititte Uriah. These 
combinations seem to me wildly fantastic (Pur. 39‘). As stated 
above, p. 197. I believe that both Gilgames epic and Odyssey 
are based on yarns of Tartessian adventurers who may have 
sailed from southwestern Spain (Plato’s Atlantis) to the North 
Sea and the Black Sea, as well as to Crete and Egypt, in the 
fourth pre-Christian millenary; see my paper The Influence of 
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Caucasian Idioms on Indo-European Languages in Language 
(Journal of the Linguistic Society of America) 1, 17+. 


7. The Waters of Death and the Plant of Life. 


There is not only a historical nucleus of the Odyssey (cf. 
above, p. 199): also the speciosa miracula of the Babylonian 
Nimrod epic have a basis of fact. The Waters of Death, which 
bar the access to the Isle of the Blest to which the Babylonian 
Noah had been translated, may denote an area of floating sea- 
weed. The Babylonians called this waters of death because it 
deadened the way of all ships. We call water that is not running 
or circulating dead (cf. Fr. eau morte, It. acqua morte, Sp. 
agua muerta) and apply the same term to molten metal when 
it is thick and sluggish. A complete stoppage, standstill, or 
entanglement is a deadlock. We also speak of a dead calm. 
Until quite recently there was a widespread belief that ships 
might become imbedded in the seaweed of the so-called Sargasso 
Sea and be unable to extricate themselves. Many old sailors’ 
yarns describe the oozy, coagulated sea which stopped all vessels 
owing to the viscosity and shallowness of the water and the 
abundance of seaweed.’ Gilgames could make no progress either 
with sails or with oars. He had to use 120 setting poles, each 
about 100 feet long, because, whenever he touched the bottom 
with one of his poles, he was unable to pull it out again. Finally, 
when the 120 poles were gone, he unstepped the mast of his 
boat and used it as a setting pole in order to land upon the Isle 
of the Blest (J AOS 32, 8). 

We need not suppose that the ancient navigators crossed the 
Sargasso Sea, which extends east of the Bahamas, but they may 
have encountered floating seaweed near the Canaries and the 
Azores, or in the Straits of Gibraltar, and this experience was 
no doubt much exaggerated and embroidered. Enormous quanti- 
ties of seaweed collect at the base of the sea-wall of the port of 
Cadiz. Sargassum (or gulfweed) is found occasionally also on 
the eastern coast of Spain. 


11Q0f, O. Kriimmel’s article Die nordatlantische Sargassosee in A. 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen aus Justus Perthes’ Geographischer Anstalt, 
vol. 37 (Gotha, 1891) pp. 129-141, with map (pl, 10) illustrating the 
relative frequency of sargassum in the region between the Bahamas and 
the Canaries. See also Hennig, op. cit, (above, n. 5) p. 10. 
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Dr. J. K. Proksch, of Vienna, pointed out 35 years ago (in 
vol. 12 of Unna’s dermatological journal) that the disease with 
which Gilgames was stricken, because he had rejected the love 
of the Babylonian Venus, may have been lues venerea (AJP 45, 
245; cf. JAOS 43, 163, c). Before he returned from Spain to 
Babylonia, he was conducted by the ferryman of the Babylonian 
Noah to a bathing place where he was cured of his cutaneous 
affections. This ancient spa may have been a hot sulphur spring, 
and the balneo-therapeutic treatment may have been combined 
with mercurial inunctions. I have shown that mercury was 
used in Roman medicine at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and the Romans received mercury from the famous mercury 
mines of Almaden, N of Cordova (AJP 45, 245). 

The Babylonian Noah tells Gilgames also where he may find 
the plant of life, 1. e. a potent vegetable remedy which will 
restore his former vigor. Its name is: A man, though gray- 
hatred, became young again (cf. Proverbs 36, 41). It grows on 
the bottom of the sea, so that the hero must dive for it, with 
heavy stones attached to his belt. This may have been the 
beautiful species of red alge, known as Chondrus crispus, from 
which carrageen (or Irish moss) is obtained. It contains iodin 
and is still used in medicine (see No. 17 on pl. 1 following MK® 
1, 314). Formerly all iodin was obtained from the ashes of 
seaweeds. After the hot sulphur-baths combined with mercurial 
inunctions, the iodin would no doubt have had a beneficial effect. 
KI (potassium iodid) is still used, not only for lues, but also 


for arteriosclerosis. 
Haupt. 
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GOTHIC siponeis, A LOAN WORD FROM GREEK. 


Two familiar words in Ulfilas’ translation of the Bible are 
the noun siponeis ‘a disciple (of Christ)’ and the verb siponjan 
‘to be a disciple’: the former a masc. ja- stem, regularly em- 
ployed to translate the Greek noun pa@yrfs,* the latter a weak 
verb, equivalent to Greek pafyreveww. While there is no doubt as 
to their meaning and grammatical form, the origin of the two 
terms remains problematic. Several attempts, to be sure, have 
been made to explain them either as loan words from neigh- 
boring languages, preferably Slavic or Celtic, or to connect them, 
in spite of their foreign appearance, with certain native Ger- 
manic words.” The general verdict, however, seems to be that 
not one of these attempts can be regarded as successful. 

The two words, then, remain as obscure today as they were a 
century ago, when Jacob Grimm in the preface to his translation 
of Vuk Steph. Karadzié’s Serbian grammar * ventured upon the 
suggestion that siponeits might be identical with Old Slavonic 
Zupant ‘ dominus, nobilis.’ His view has appealed to more than 
one philologist.* But even if we were ready to overlook the 
apparent incongruities—both as to form and meaning—which 
seem to militate against the identification of the Slavic with the 
Gothic word, this would hardly mean a final solution of our 
problem. For the term zupani (together with zupa ‘ district ’) 


1 The Greek word for ‘ fellow disciple,’ however, cvyuabnrys (John 11, 
16) is rendered into Gothic by the same noun which elsewhere (Phil. 
2, 25) serves to translate the term ovorpariwrns, namely ga-hlaiba. As 
to the etymology of the latter (a close counterpart of French com- 
pagnon) see, e. g., Uhlenbeck, Hitymol. Wtb. der Got. Sprache, s. v. 
ga-hlaiba. 

*?The various suggestions are carefully listed in the new edition 
(Halle, 1923) of Feist’s Htymol. Wérterbuch der Got. Sprache s. v. 
siponeis. 

'Wuk’s Stephanowitsch Kleine Serbische Grammatik verdeutscht mit 
einer Vorrede von Jacob Grimm (Leipzig and Berlin, 1824), p. ii. 
Grimm’s preface has been reprinted in his Kleimere Schriften, Bd. VIII 
(Gtitersloh, 1890), pp. 97-129. See also Grimm’s Dt. Gramm. II 181. 

*No references concerning this etymology being found in Feist’s 
Etymol. Wtb., it may be worth while to quote, e. g., Conr. Hofmann, 
Germania 8 (1863), pp. 8f.; Joh. Schmidt, KZ. 19 (1870), 273; and 
Uhlenbeck’s Etymol. Wtb. der Got. Sprache, s. v. siponeis. 
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stands no less isolated in Old Slavonic than siponeis in Gothic. 
Hence we can hardly regard it as a native Slavic word. 

Under the circumstances, and considering that most of the 
foreign words found in the Gothic Bible are either of Greek or 
ot Latin origin, an attempt may not be out of place to identify 
the verb siponjan with the well-known Greek verb ovpmoveiv 
‘to work together ’ or ‘ co-operate with.’ Terms, to be sure, like 
‘co-operator ’ or ‘ fellow helper’ do not mean exactly the same 
as ‘disciple.’ Yet they are close synonyms and, no doubt, may 
properly be applied to the disciples of Christ. There is, more- 
over, a special reason for ascribing this or a similar meaning to 
the Gothic term in question. Both the verb siponjan and the 
noun siponets may be followed in Gothic by the dativ instead 
of the genitiv (cf. Grimm, Dt. Gramm. IV, 689. 756). HE. g.: 


silba siponida Jesua Matth. 27, 57. 
jus wileif Pamma siponjos wairpan John 9, 27. 
pu is Pamma siponeis John 9, 28. 


The syntax then of these words seems to indicate that their 
notion originally was that of ‘(working) together with.’ In 
other words: the syllable st- of stponeis seems to have an effect 
on the syntax in Gothic similar to that of the preposition (or 
prefix) ovv in Greek. 

In attempting to follow up this clue, however, we are at once 
confronted with two difficulties. 

First. At Ulfilas’ time, i. e., roughly speaking, in the fourth 
century A. D., the Greek v had not yet become an i-sound (as 
in Modern Greek or, e. g., in Italian words like simmetria, sina- 
goga, sindicato, sinfonia, sistema, etc.), but was still pronounced, 
as in Classical Greek, like French or Dutch u or German ii, or 
Danish y. This vowel not being found in Gothic, Ulfilas em- 
ploys for its transcription the letter Y of his alphabet, whose 
ferm coincides with that of the Greek vowel; in spite of the fact 
that in genuine Gothic words this letter has the value of w 
(e. g., swnagoge = svvaywyn, Swntwke = Suvrvyn, Swria = Svpia, 
alongside of swarts, swistar, etc.)®> Why then is it that in 
siponeis and siponjan we find the vowel 7 instead ? 


5J am quoting the Gothic vowels in the spelling in which they appear 
in Streitberg’s edition of the Gothic texts. The customary method (as 
retained, e. g., in Wrede’s recent edn. of Stamm-Heyne’s Ulfilas) is to 
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Secondly. Why should the final nasal of the prefix ovz-, 
identical with the preposition ovv, have been dropped in Gothic? 

(I) In order to be able to meet these objections we must take 
cognizance of a distinction which has proved necessary as a 
result of careful investigation of foreign ingredients in the 
Gothic vocabulary *; namely that of 

(A): Words and proper names felt to be of foreign extrac- 
tion and accordingly allowed to retain on the whole their foreign 
garb; and, on the other hand, 

(B): loan words no longer looked at as strangers, so as to 
assume the appearance of native Gothic words. 

While this distinction has many parallels in other languages, 
the difference between the two classes in Gothic is accentuated 
by the fact that for words of class A the translator of the Bible 
employs a regular system of literal transcription, whereas no 
special precautions are required for the spelling of popular loan 
words. 

Clearly then we may regard the 7 of siponjan, siponetis as 
reflecting the current pronunciation of the Greek v among the 
Goths, whereas Ulfilas in his scholarly transcription retains the 
Greek sign.? The change in any case is no more remarkable 
than the substitution of Gothic 7 for the Greek e in words like 


render Ulfilas’ f by the letter y when used by him for transcribing the 
Greek v, and by w when found in vernacular Gothic words. Hither 
method has its advantages and disadvantages. On the whole, however, 
it seems preferable to retain the same letter in transcribing the uniform 
sign of the Gothic alphabet. 

® See, e. g., W. Luft, Die Umschreibungen der fremden Namen bei 
Wulfila, Kuhn’s Zs. 35 (1899), pp. 291-313; W. Schulze, Griech. 
Lehnworte im Gotischen, Sitz.-ber. der Ak. d. W., Berlin, 1905, pp. 726- 
757 (esp. 738 and 742f.); K. Gaebeler, Die griechischen Bestandteile 
der Got. Bibel, Zs. f. dt. Phil. 43. (1911), pp. 1-118. To quote from 
Schulze, p. 742: “Die in’s Gotische iibernommenen fremden Kirchen- 
und Bibelworte bewegen sich zwischen den beiden Extremen mechanischer 
Transscription, die uns den Uhbersetzer gleichsam bei seiner Arbeit, 
ringend mit all ihren Néten und Schwierigkeiten, zeigt, und volkstiim- 
licher Adaptierung, die ohne Zweifel eine lingere Dauer miindlichen 
Gebrauches voraussetzt.” 

7 Ulfilas apparently expected the readers of his translation to use in 
such words the Greek pronunciation. Similarly in loan words from 
French the sound 2 (spelt g as in Genie, Ingenieur, or j as in Journal) 
is retained in Modern German, tho never found in native German words. 
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aggilus (adyyeAos) and Makidonja (Maxedovia), as contrasted with 
transliterated words like aipistaule (émorodn) and aipiskaupus 
(érioxomos). 

For the sake of comparison it may be instructive in this con- 
nection to cast a glance at the various ways in which the prefix 
ovy- is rendered in Old Slavonic (i. e., so called Church Slavonic) 
texts. (1) Most frequently ovw- is identified with the Slavic 
preposition and prefix si, which as to its function resembles 
closely the Greek word. Numerous examples, tho in most in- 
stances not transcriptions but translations, may be found in 
Miklosich’s Lexicon Palaeoslov.-Graeco-Latinum (Vienna, 1862- 
65), pp. 907-967. E. g. siiklétinikii ovyxeddos, stilogi civbeors, 
Siinimt ovvédpiov, cvvaywyn. (2) Older variants of 
the same prefix are apparently the forms sq- and su-.6 Especially 
the latter is sometimes employed to transcribe the ow- of Greek 
compounds, e. g., suntikelit ovyxeddos, suniiklitii odyxAnros, 
‘senatus,’ suntiklitikit ovyxAnrixds, senator’ (Mikl. Lex., p. 904). 
(3) In the same and in similar compounds, however, ovr- is also 
spelt sin-: sinikeli, sintikliti or sinklitt or singkliti; sintk- 
litikii; sinorti ctvopos, ‘confinium’ (ib. p. 840). We are re- 
minded by the varying transcriptions of a ‘similar instance in 
which a twofold spelling in Gothic finds a parallel in Old 
Slavonic, viz. Goth. Swria (Luke 2, 2; also transcribed Syria), 
‘Syria’ alongside of Saur ‘a Syrian,’ Saura ‘ Syria, Saurint 
‘a Syrian woman’; Old Slav. Sirja f. ‘Syria,’ Sirint m. ‘a 
Syrian, Sirtjski and Siriski adj. ‘Syriac’ (Mikl. pp. 840 f.), 
alongside of Surint, Surijski and Suriskii (Mikl. p. 904). The 
similarity becomes even closer if we remember that the Old Slav. 
vowel transcribed by wu corresponds to the digraph OY of the 
Cyrillic and to a similar ligature of the Glagolitic alphabet. 

(II) The second point to be considered is the lack in Gothic 
of the nasal of the first syllable. This nasal assuming in com- 
pounds with ovv- in Greek itself various forms (e. g., ovv-aywy?, 
ovv-diKos ; Ovy-yevyns, ovd-daB7, 
ovA-Aoyos) and disappearing entirely before certain consonants 
(ov-fvyia, ov-oKevdlw, ov-ornua, could easily be 
looked at as an unstable and unessential element of the Greek 
preposition. 


Cf. Miklosich 1. ¢. p. 901 (su-, spelt cov-) and 975 (sq-); Vondrak, 
Vergl. Slav. Gram. I (Gottingen, 1906), pp. 127 and 339. 
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The case in many respects resembles that of the Latin prepo- 
sition cum, identical with the prefix com-, con-, or co-. In com- 
position with words beginning with a vowel we might expect the 
prefix to retain its final -m. So it actually does in early com- 
pounds like comes (stem com-t-t-), com-itia, com-edo. But 
owing probably to the loss of the nasal before a following h 
(co-haereo, co-hibeo etc.), to its reduction before certain other 
consonants (e. g., con-sul, com-munis), and its assimilation to r 
and J (corrigo, colloco), the final letter came to be regarded as 
a negligible element, a possible source of confusion rather than 
a vehicle of clearness. Hence the tendency in more recent com- 
pounds (like co-alescere, co-ire, co-optare) to drop the nasal in 
front of a vowel.® 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that in the verb ovproveiv 
there is an abundance of nasal articulation in that both the 
prefix and the stem-syllable end in a nasal. Such a condition 
may easily lead to the elimination of one of the two rivals, more 
particularly the one less favorably situated from a phonetic point 
of view. Let us be aware then that we are concerned with a 
general tendency, an instance of the dissimilation of nasals in 
two consecutive syllables, which may be set forth in general terms 
as follows: 

A nasal followed by a vowel in the stem syllable may cause 
the suppression, in the same word, of a nasal followed by a con- 
sonant either in a prefix or an ending. 

The tendency toward suppression may be counterbalanced by 
the analogy of prefixes and endings not endangered in a similar 
manner. For this and other reasons it should by no means be 
looked at as prohibiting the occurrence of a nasal in two con- 
secutive syllables. It has developed, however, fully or nearly into 
a phonetic law, e. g., in the two following instances. 

1) In Latin the prefixes in- and con- regularly lose their final 
nasal in composition with words beginning with the group gn- 
followed by a vowel. E. g., i-gnarus, i-gnavus, 1-gnotus, i-gnoro, 
1-gnosco; co-gnatus, co-gnosco, co-gnomen. There is no objec- 
tion to our explaining the loss of n here as due to an effort to 
relieve a congestion of consonants. The essential point, how- 


° As a result of this tendency the nasal is lacking in Modern English 
in such familiar compounds as co-adjutor, co-exist, co-operate, co- 
ordinate. 
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ever, is that a second m is required in order to make the com- 
bination of consonants objectionable, whereas no need for relief 
is felt in words like ingratus, ingredior, conglutino, congratulor, 
congressus, congruo etc. It will be noticed that, in loan words 
from Latin, Modern English adheres faithfully to the ancient 
canon in omitting the nasal of the prefix in words like to ignore, 
ignorant, cognate, recognize, whereas the nasal remains intact in 
such words as ingrate, ingredient, congress, congratulate.*° 

2) A corresponding loss, due to the general tendency referred 
to, of the nasal in endings is noticeable in many instances in the 
Germanic languages, above all in Middle High German and 
Modern German. The underlying principle was correctly recog- 
nized and its effect on the vocabulary fully illustrated some thirty 
years ago by Prof. Edward Schroder in his article on the word 
“Pfennig” (Zeitschr. fiir dt. Altertum 37, Berlin 1893, pp. 
124-127). 

The German word Pfennig and its equivalent in English, 
penny, are typical examples of the loss of the nasal, both being 
traceable to an earlier form penning. The suffix then is identical 
with that of Schilling, Engl. shilling, and obviously the double 
nasal at the end of the stem syllable is responsible for the loss of 
the last nasal. 

In the same manner the identical suffix -ing has lost its nasal 
in Wernigerode, the name of a city in the Hartz mountains de- 
rived from the proper name Werning, whereas, e. g., in the name 
Eibingerode the suffix has remained intact. 

Another instructive example quoted by Schroder is the M. H. G. 


70'When reading an outline of this paper before the Johns Hopkins 
Philological Association, my attention was called by Professor Herbert 
E. Greene to a pre-Shakespearean comedy, in which the correct spelling 
of the word ‘ ignorance’ forms part of the plot. The title of the comedy 
(or morality) is ‘Wyt and Science’; the text may be found, e. g., in 
A. W. Pollard’s ‘English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes’ 
(Oxford, 7th ed., 1923), vol. I; John M. Manly’s ‘Specimens of the 
Pre-Shakespearean Drama’ (Boston, 1897), vol. I; and J. Q. Adams’ 
‘Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas’ (Boston, 1924). ‘Ignorance’ is one 
of the chief characters, who on account of the difficulty, he experiences, 
in spelling his own name becomes the laughing-stock in the play. The 
point in which we are interested is that he pronounces the first syllable 
invariably as Ing- instead of Ig-. We may pardon his ignorance the 
more so as his pronunciation agrees with that found in continental 
Europe to this day. 
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adjective senede, earlier senende, originally the pres. participle 
of the verb senen, Mod. German sich sehnen ‘to long for,’ and 
accordingly on a line e. g., with the participle sehende from 
sehen, ‘ to see.’ 

Parallels like these, I trust, may prove sufficient to explain the 
omission of the nasal in the first syllable of siponjan and 
siponets. 

In other respects the Gothic words give occasion to but a few 
remarks. 

It is safe to maintain that the two words were accented in 
Gothic on the middle syllable. This follows first from the loss 
of the nasal in the first syllable, because this loss could not be 
accounted for but in an unaccented syllable; and secondly from 
the substitution of the Gothic 0, which invariably has the value 
of a long vowel, for the Greek o in the middle syllable. The 
difference as to quantity between the o of stponjan and that of 
ovproveiy has an almost exact parallel in the words Makidonja 
and Maxedovia, where it is generally admitted to be due to the 
difference in accent (see, e. g., Bernhardt, Wulfila, p. xxviii; 
Gaebeler, ZfdPh. 43, pp. 59 f.; Streitberg, Got. Hlementarbuch 
§19). 

Contrary to what we might expect, the two words stponjan and 
siponeis were not originally ecclesiastical terms. The verb 
ovproveiv, tho occurring in classical as well as in later Greek, is 
not found in the New Testament. It is used, however, in the 
2nd century A.D. by Lucian. The noun ovumovos ‘ fellow- 
laborer,’ moreover, unknown to classical Greek, is found in 
authors who may be regarded as contemporaries of Ulfilas, like 
Nilus the Elder and Porphyry.** Yet we cannot hold Ulfilas 
responsible for having them introduced into Gothic; both their 
characteristic form and the fact that they do not fit into Ulfilas’ 
system of transcribing Greek words, militate against this view. 
The data at our disposal seem rather to indicate that we are 
concerned with loan words adopted by the Goths in their current 
(i. e., Greek) meaning before the time of Ulfilas. Nor are we 


11See E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods (New York, 1887) s. v. ovuovos. Nilus, a friend of the famous 
preacher and author Chrysostom, was born before Ulfilas died, whereas 
Porphyry, the well-known Neo-Platonist philosopher, died about 305, 
only a few years before Ulfilas was born. 


; 
5 
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certain that Ulfilas should be credited with having changed these 
words from the general meaning (‘ fellow-worker ’) to their later 
technical sense (‘disciple of Christ’). For we must reckon 
with the fact that Christianity had gained a foothold among the 
Austragoths before Ulfilas started on his successful activity 
amid the Visigoths. May we not take it for granted that the 
beginnings of an ecclesiastical Gothic vocabulary—incl. words 
like aggilus ‘angel, diabulus ‘devil,’ sabbato ‘sabbath’ *— 
originated with the former and from them spread with the 
Christian doctrine to the Visigoths ? 

A final word concerning the ending of the word siponets. 
Much as we may feel tempted to regard this noun as an exact 
counterpart of Greek ovprovos, we must not overlook the fact 
that the latter is an o-stem, whereas in siponeis we have a ja-stem. 
The Gothic noun then, if at all borrowed from the Greek, must 
at least have been remodelled. The reason for shifting it to a 
different declensional class is easily seen. While we would 
naturally assign a word meaning ‘ fellow-worker ’ to the category 
of nouns of agency, this function is not clearly indicated by the 
ending of the Greek noun. By carrying the noun over from the 
a-declension to the ja-declension it became possible in Gothic to 
express its grammatical function in an unmistakable manner. 
For with few exceptions (notably haiteis ‘wheat’) the Gothic 
nouns in -ets are “ nomina agentis ”: gudblostreis ‘ worshipper 
of the gods,’ witoda-fasteis ‘guardian of the law,’ hairdeis 
‘shepherd,’ lekets ‘leech, physician,’ fawra-mafleis ‘ commander 
in chief, leader,’ ragineis ‘ counselor, governor’; also (w. suffix 
-ar-ja) bokareis ‘ scribe ’; laisareis ‘ teacher.’ It is worth point- 
ing out that the relation of siponets to siponjan has a close 
parallel in that of fawra-mapleis to the verb mafljan ‘to speak.’ 

The results obtained in the course of this study may enable 
us to express a more definite opinion than was possible at the 
outset as to the relationship between siponeits and O.-Slav. 
Zupant. If siponjan and siponeis are loan words from Greek, 
the Gothic word for ‘disciple’ cannot be identified with the 
Slavonic term, unless we be willing to regard the latter also as 
a loan word derived from the same source. This, moreover, 
would mean that instead of deriving the noun Zupanii ‘ guardian 


12 See on these words Schulze, 1. c. 742 ff. and Gaebeler, 1. c. 56 ff. 
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to a district ? from the feminine Zupa ‘ district? we must regard 
the masculine as the earlier and the feminine as a secondary 
formation +? (somewhat similar to the coining in Greek of the 
noun ovprovos from the verb ovproveiv tho the latter has the 
appearance of a derivative verb). Nor would I maintain that 
the initial 2- of the Slavic word, tho often enough found equiva- 
lent to a foreign s in more recent loan words, is the very sound 
we expect in Old Slavonic to replace the Greek s. Yet we must 
reckon with the possibility that the Greek word had slightly 
changed its appearance before reaching the Slavic languages. 
Judging from various indications we are concerned with a word 
popular at an early date in several of the languages spoken in 
the Balkans and in adjacent countries. It seems that the term 
soon became a kind of honorary designation, so as to be applied 
preferably to the sub-governor or magistrate of a district, or 
persons holding a similar distinguished position, e. g., Magy. 
ispan, Mediev. Lat. hispanus, Mediev. Greek (a loan word, of 
course) fovmdvos.1* The fact should not be overlooked that in 
these words the accent rests invariably on the second syllable, in 
accord with Goth. siponeis. 


HERMANN COLLITz. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


8 Judging from the annual bibliography for 1907 in the Idg. Anz. 27 
(1910) p. 143 nr. 17 a similar view concerning Zupam (m.) and Zupa 
(f.)—tho without reference to what I would regard as their final 
source—has been set forth by Professor Al. Briickner in an article (not 
accessible to me) in the Polish ‘ Historical Review’ (Przeglad Hist.) 
vol. 4, nr. 3. His explanation of the fem. zupa from an earlier form 
*Zupana impresses me as being a plausible suggestion. 

74 Ducange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Graecitatis, 1688, Ana- 
static reprint 1905, s. v. fovrdvos; Miklosich, Htymol. Wérterbuch der 
slav. Sprachen, p. 413 s. v. Zupa. But Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods, accents fovavos. 


STUDIES IN SUPERSTITION AND FOLKLORE. 
VII: HOMER 


In a sense, this article is a palinody. When, nearly a genera- 
tion ago, I first proposed the collection of a Corpus Supersti- 
tionum as material for a future history of Greek and Roman 
religion,» I made the statement that in the Homeric period 
“traces of superstitious beliefs undoubtedly exist, but they are 
scarcer than is generally conceded. . . . The only superstitious 
feature is the cure of wounds by charm songs.” And even this 
I did not quite concede.? That was written, when I judged 
from only a general impression, based upon a hasty reading of 
the poems. Since then, I have read and reread them with 
greater attention, and, I trust, with maturer judgment. And 
what is more, my own conception of the relation between re- 
ligion and superstition has naturally undergone modification. 
At the time, I was too much under the influence of Grimm, 
Laistner and Mannhardt. Since then, before all, Frazer’s 
Golden Bough and the incisive investigations of Hubert and 
Mauss * have appeared. And while I am still unconvinced by 
Frazer’s method, and am still puzzled as to the existence of a 
Mana independent of a being,—say spirit, if you prefer—filled 
with this mysterious power and exercising it, my conception of 
what constitutes superstition and of its relation to Magic has 
undergone a deep change, which I may some day be enabled to 
lay before my fellow investigators in greater detail. At any 
tate, I am offering to-day a much wider material than I should 
have done years ago. But I feel that experts in the field, who 
since then have become numerous I am glad to say, will even 
now criticise rather that I have excluded much than reprove 
me for too easy a concession. However, within the limits of a 
mere article, it has proved impracticable to give the reasons for 
such exclusions. Again I repeat, as then, dies diem docebit. 


AMBITUS. 
Tl. 137, 6s Xpvonv audiBéByxas. 
The classification of this passage needs to be justified. 


1Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXVI, 40 foll. 
47, 2. Année Sociologique V, VII. 
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Slightly varied, the words recur Od. IX 198, again applied to 
Apollon és “Iopapov According to Naegelsbach,* 
the word means “stands as a protection,” like an animal over 
its young. “And so in all passages where this perfect is used.” 
But there can be no doubt that, no matter how we explain the 
tense of completed action, the original meaning of the verb 
must have been “ to go around ” something or somebody. There 
are several analogies, both from Greek and from Roman legends 
and practices. The giant Talos protected Crete by circiing 
around it three times every day. Like many another figure of 
Greek story, he too has been Semitized and been identified with 
Moloch.® However, the legend contains unmistakable traces of 
popular belief. In common with so many of the “ vilain” 
giants,® Talos is rather stupid and is overcome by Medea either 
through magic or the promise of immortality. In Greek prac- 
tice we have the family festival of the Amphidromia. This is 
usually explained as a cathartic ceremony,’ but is quite evi- 
dently a mixture of purification, reception and prophylaxis. 
Two ceremonies have been combined: the child, followed by the 
guests, was carried three times around the hearth; just so, all 
persons entering a family were introduced and received by being 
led around the hearth. Sometimes the child also received a 
name, the solemn token of the reception, at the same festival. 
The version of the Amphidromia described in schol. Lysistrata 
75% is still more to our purpose. The child was laid on the 
ground and the guests circled around it. This is a prophylactic 
action. The child is peculiarly exposed to evil® and must be 
protected from it. This is effectively accomplished by drawing 
a magic circle around it. The ceremony thus is closely akin to 
the magic practiced in drawing a boundary line. A toad car- 
ried around the field protects the newly sown grain against 
birds; *° in the same category the ambitus mulieris in menstruis 


4 Anmerkungen zur Ilias, ad loc. 

5 Baumeister, Denkmaeler 1721; Gruppe, Mythologie 249 foll. 

* Laistner, Raetsel der Sphinx I, 7. 

7 Pauly-Wissowa I, 1900. 

® Varro, L. L. V 11; transferred to animals Ael. N. A. II, 60; cp. 
Wuttke, Volksaberglauben 117, 366. 

® infant = dpdxos [Spdxwy], Wachsmuth, Das alte Griechenland 62. 45. 

1°Geop. II, 18, 14. 
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belongs. A still closer parallel is presented by the Roman 
Ambarvalia and the Amburbium, the forerunner of the Chris- 
tian rogationes.** Confirmation of the view here presented 
may finally be found in the fact that both passages refer to 
the Averruncus xar’ ééoynv, Apollon. 


ANCESTOR WoRSHIP. 
Tl. IX, 494-495, oé waida, Oeois 


TOLEVUNV, Mol ToT AOLYOV apurys. 


Critics seem agreed that the Phoenix episode is a compara- 
tively recent interpolation. Indeed, the burden of the old man’s 
appeal to moral considerations that otherwise appear foreign to 
the spirit of the Homeric age points to a period in which ethical 
consciousness had made great advances. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to meet with a thought usually ascribed to a later age. 
“TI made you my son,” Phoenix says, that is, I adopted * you. 
Adoption means to the Greek consciousness a guarantee of con- 
tinued existence after death.1* For this reason, our passage is 
tinued existence after death.** For this reason, our passage is 
adoption ** and should also be added to the number of sur- 
vivals of an older belief in the continued existence of the dead. 

In this connection, Il. II 260 receives a much needed sup- 
port. Odysseus swears that he will punish Thersites. “If I 
fail to do it,” he says, “may I cease to be called father of 
Telemachos.” The verse has been athetized by Peppmueller 7° 
and is spoken of as betraying the influence of the Odyssey, 
weakening the impression and ill fitttng.7* In reality, though, 
the line, far from weakening, forms an emphatic close. Of all 
misfortunes, the loss of children is the worst, worse even than 
one’s own death. If we moderns feel thus, how much more 
vivid must this feeling have been in antiquity, when man’s 
only hope of continued existence was contained in the continu- 
ance of male offspring? The worst curse known to the O. T. 
is that of childlessness +7 and Greek tombstones with the curse 


11 Usener, Relgesch. Unters. I, 298 foll.; 304 foll. 

12 yidy Oéobac technical term for adoption in Athens, Pauly{Wissowa 
I, 397, 31. 

18. Rohde, Psyche? I, 251. 

14 Pauly-Wissowa I, 396. 16 Thid. 

15 Ameis-Hentze, ad locum. 17 Lev. 20, 20. 
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of childlessness (é€#Ays) for the defiler of the grave bear force- 
ful witness to the strength and durability of the belief. 

Only thus do the words of Phoenix receive their proper light. 
“That you may ward off from me unseemly destruction,” he 
says. He cannot fear a violent death—how should he, having 
reached ripe old age ?—but he fears the destruction which must 
be his fate, if his own father’s curse (454 foll.) shall be ful- 
filled and he must die childless. To ward off this terror he has 
adopted Achilles. 


CALYPSO. 
Od. V 59 foll. 

No matter what the original nature of the nymph Calypso 
may have been ** in the Odyssey she appears as a figure closely 
allied with the nether world. Her abode is a cave, just as 
other nymphs live in caves. The fire on her hearth is fed by 
aromatic «édpos and @ov, and she sits near it, accompanying 
her weaving with song. Around the cave there stretches a grove 
of xAnOpn (alder), aiyepos (black poplar) and cypress. In the 
grove owls, hawks and gulls or crows (xopovy) are nesting. The 
outside of the cave is overgrown with grapevine and near it 
there are four springs of clear water, from which four rivulets 
flow in four directions. The meadows watered by them are 
covered with violets and parsley (céAwov). When Hermes 
comes, he tells her, he would not have done so of his own will, 
for her abode is far from the cities of mortal men and no 
sacrifice is offered to the gods. To Zeus’s command to let 
Odysseus go, she replies with the plaint that the gods are jealous 
of mortal men who associate with goddesses, and punish them 
with death. 

Now, all the trees mentioned in connection with the grove 
have chthonic significance.1® The woods on the fire belong to 
the same class.2° So do the violets and the parsley.2* The 
four—the number itself is significant—springs find their analogy 
in the waters of the nether world.?* Finally, owls and gulls, or 


1* Gruppe, Myth. 1358, 1402. 

1°Gruppe, Myth. Index sub verbis. 

?° Thid. 

Thid. 

*2 For the rdle of water in the nether world see Dieterich, Nekyia 21. 
26. 31. 95. 
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crows, also have chthonic meaning.?* The only exception, ap- 
parently, is formed by the hawks, which are commonly con- 
nected with solar gods.** The whole passage thus would seem 
to bear out Gruppe’s statement that Calypso as the “ concealer ” 
is a demon of death. Only hesitatingly I venture to suggest 
that Calypso’s complaint, with her allusion to the deathbringing 
love of goddesses for mortal men, points in the same direction, 
because I believe that these tales are to be classed with the 
“swan maiden ” motif. 


CHARM (by touching and stroking, 6éAyew, 


The expressions 6¢Ayew= to charm, = to address, 
both lead back to one of the oldest—and youngest—forms of 
magical action, based on wrongly interpreted physiological phe- 
nomena. This “scientific” side of the charm, the soothing, 
mesmerizing influence of stroking, has been revived and applied 
in the hypnotic treatment of nervous patients in our own days. 
The etymology of xa6drropa is transparent; 6éAyw is derived, 
according to Fick, from a root meaning to stroke. In origin, 
both words belong to the sphere of Shamanism. We can easily 
understand how 6éAyw was transferred to speech, if we think of 
the low, monotonous sing-song of the incantation,”® which quiets 
and soothes as the crooning song of mother or nurse does the 
infant. All the passages collected by me fall easily under this 
head. Thus in a 57 padaxoior xai 
where according to Ameis-Hentze “the soft diphthongs, the 
fourfold repetition of A, the vocalic ending of the words bring 
home the flattery of Calypso to the senses.” ‘The transference 
has gone still farther in @ 509, where the wooden horse is called 
Gedy OcdAxrnpov, i. e. a conciliating, placating gift to the gods. 
Two passages only do not seem’ to yield to this interpretation. 
It is still easy, perhaps, to adapt it to ¢ 604, where we are told 
that Apollo runs in front of Achilles, and in the guise of Agenor 
SddAw Sap’ CerAyev, “ hypnotized ” him into a false belief. For 
in a similar sense the word is used of persuasion, through vain 
and deceptive words in é 387, p 514, o 282. O 594 can be 
interpreted in a like fashion: here Zeus strengthens the Trojans, 


28 Gruppe, Index. 
24 The xopwyn, too, is often associated with Apollo. 
25 Cp. German raunen, Alrune. 
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Ovpov *Apyetwv “made them torpid.” O 322, where 
Apollo by shaking the aegis against the Achaeans, @upov év 
Govpidos aAxys, would at first blush 
seem to defy our statement, but may be easily subsumed under 
our heading with the support of the two passages just discussed. 


Crrcg, as witch. Od. X, 213 foll. 


It seems worth while to inquire into some of the aspects of 
this episode in the light of popular belief. 

From what Eurylochos tells the hero, we know that wolves 
and lions surrounded the house of the goddess, rovs airy xaré- 
Gedéev, (213). That these were human 
beings changed into bestial shapes is generally conceded. After 
what has been said above under Charm, the use of the word 
xaréOehée Would in itself be sufficient to prove it. There can be 
no doubt that Circe treated these men in the same way in which 
she changed the companions of Odysseus, by giving them a 
magic potion (xuxed 291, éxvxa 265, ciros ibid.) which contained 
pdppaxa Avypa (236, 290; she is herself called roAvddppaxos 276) 
and then touching them (xaréeAge 238) with her wand (293). 
Like the changed animals of the fairy tales, the beasts betray 
their original condition by their gentleness (214, 215). It is 
noteworthy that the potion contains cheese, barley and honey. 
While such a posset is one of the regular Homeric foods,”* yet 
of these same ingredients honey is in its origin divine and 
magical?" and the others occur again in connection, in the 
magical potion of a papyrus of the second century A. D.”® 

Odysseus is made safe from the wiles of Circe by the use of 
Moly (257).?® In regard to this plant, we notice that the later 
ritual of the herb-gatherers was already in full force. The herb 
must be pulled out (303), evidently it must not be dug out, or 
in other words, it may not be cut by metal.*° When the poet 
continues yaXerdv 7” avipdor ye Ovytoior, We may inter- 
pret that popular belief connected danger for the gatherer with 


2° Seymour, Homeric Life, 219. 

*7 Pauly-Wissowa I, 68, 52; III, 438, 52. 

28 Pap. Anastasy XLVI, ed. Wessely, 298 foll. 

2° Schmiedeberg, Pharmaka (Strassburg, 1918), p. 27, identifies the 
moly with helleborus niger, on insufficient grounds, I think. 

°° Pliny, N. H. XXIV, 176; XII, 115; XV, 124; XIX, 177, 
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procuring it.** It is not clear what is to be done with the Moly, 
whether it is to be eaten or worn as an amulet. In view of what 
follows, the former view is more probable.** The herb is, so to 
speak, a prophylactic antidote against the magic potion. If we 
are right, the contradiction between 287 and 292 °° disappears. 
The chewing of the herb secures the hero merely against the 
change by the posset, not against other wiles of the witch. He 
is told to threaten Circe with his sword, just as in other witch 
tales she is hewn or shot at.** The reader may also be reminded 
of the charmbreaking power of the sword.** Thus Odysseus 
forces Circe to disenchant his companions. We are then told 
that the goddess will ask for carnal pleasure from the hero, but 
that he must not yield to her demand until she has sworn not 
to harm him, lest xaxdv kal dvnvopa Gein (301). 
The sexual meaning of the latter part of this verse is clear 
enough. Thus Circe joins the host of spectra meridiana of 
whom Laistner (1. C.) and Crusius ** have treated. But why 
is the emphasis laid on dzoyvpvoicba? In what other situa- 
tion—given the premise—could Odysseus find himself? Ameis- 
Hentze say: “if, on account of your nakedness, you are un- 
armed.” However, the student of superstitions will at once 
recall the part played by nudity in many rites.*7 Men can be 
changed, or may change themselves. “In all the variants of 
the belief this feature is retained that ... before changing 
man must be nude.” ** Weinhold instances the Valkyries, the 
Lukios of the Golden Ass, the werewolf, the “Alp” ete. It 
seems to be clear then that, if Circe still wishes to change the 
hero whom the Moly guards against her pharmaka, the dzo- 
is necessary and her demand for eivy xai 18 
the most likely pretext to induce Odysseus to comply. 

In one more expression does the witch character of the scene 


31 Pliny, N. H. XXV, 50 foll. According to Schmiedeberg, the plant 
has many roots which can not easily be pulled whole. 

22 Schmiedeberg, 1. c. thinks the moly was carried. But then Circe 
later on might have gained possession of it. 

83 Ameis-Hentze ad loc. 

®4 Here belongs the wounding of the werewolf in Petronius 62. 

*5 Pauly-Wissowa I, 51, 3. 

8° Philologus L 97 foll. 
87 Weinhold, Abh. Berl. Ak. Wiss. 1896, pp. 12 foll. of the reprint. 
Thid. 
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become clear. That is the use of Avew for “disenchant.” For 
this cp. the Index to Wessely’s edition of the Magical Papyri. 


DEAD, continued power of. Il. VII, 408-410. 


To try conclusions after the masterful treatment of this topic 
in Rohde’s Psyche may seem arrogant. But had the master 
lived, he would, I think, have added this passage to his “ sur- 
vivals.” Many interpretations *® have been attempted. None 
seems to me to have pressed sufficiently the force of pedAooepev. 
Comparing it with I]. IX, 147 peidw, we see that it refers to 
gifts, whether assuaging or not need not now concern us. The 
question is: in what way can the dead gain anything from being 
cremated? And what do the words dedo vexvwv mean? I believe 
we can understand this from a comparison with Il. XXIII 63 
fcll. where the spirit of Patroklos appears to Achilles and ac- 
cuses him of neglect for not having buried him as quickly as 
possible. No favor is done, the words in VII mean, to the dead 
by postponing the burial. The roaming spirit is laid to rest— 
appeased—when the body has been cremated. 

So far this note merely has confirmed Rohde’s view of the 
attitude of the Homeric age toward the dead, a view which will 
be generally approved, though Seymour *° appears to be scep- 
tical. It is very remarkable, however, that Rohde stated that 
there is no trace at all of the continued power of the dead after 
they have been laid to rest. We can readily grant the neglect 
of the late nekyia. But how about the statement in Il. XXIV 
592 that the soul of Patroklos might be angry (oxvdpuawépev) at 
Achilles for granting the burial of Hektor? The difficulty 
might be removed by saying that this is a mere passing resent- 
ment, such as the soul of Aias shows to Odysseus in Hades. 
But that is hardly a satisfactory explanation. To me the line 
seems of great importance as revealing a continuing feeling on 
the part of the dead, which may at any moment become active 
again and which, after all, is in no sharper conflict with the 
usual ideas than the other survivals collected by Rohde. It is 
only fair to add that Rohde himself refers briefly to our passage, 
saying that cremation “ besaenftigt.” Perhaps he thought the 
verse sufficiently clear after his treatment of the burial of 
Patroklos. 


°° Life 461, 3. 
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Envy. Od. VIII, 414-415. 


Euryalos the Phaeacian presents Odysseus with a sword, in 
order to atone for his insult to him. On thanking the giver, 
the hero says 

ri tor Eipeds ye petomiobe yéevorro 


a , ~ > 
TOUTOV, O daxas ETTEETDOLV. 


Ameis-Hentze explain “O. expresses the wish that the recon- 
ciliation may be lasting.” Apparently they mean that other- 
wise EHuryalos may demand the return of his sword. This is a 
possible explanation.*° But, Odysseus is going away, far beyond 
the reach of any Phaeacian. It seems better, therefore, to as- 
sume that he implies how a regret of the former owner may 
produce a Baoxavos. 


Farry Tate. III, 65-66. 


otto. éori epixvdea dapa, 


KEV QUTOL EKWYV 8 OUK QV TLS 


Is it too bold to see here an allusion to fairy tales, such as are 
found in many countries, about a god giving a gift to some 
deserving mortal, which a wicked neighbor or relative sets out 
to attain in his turn, but sees his effort frustrated? ** In Greece 
we have at least the story of the river and the golden ax. 


Ho.uIness oF HEartH. Od. XIV 420 foll. 


That hearth and altar originally were identical is a well 
known fact.*? If we had no other testimony, the very word 
éoxdpa which is hearth as well as altar for heroes, i. e. for the 
dead, would be proof sufficient. A survival of this sacredness 
of the hearth clearly exists in the preparation of a repast in the 
simpler, and therefore religiously more conservative, circle of 
the swineherd Eumaios. He is killing a hog to set before 
Odysseus. As this is simply intended to serve as food, no thigh 
pieces—pypia—are cut out, but bits of raw meat, “ firstlings,” 
mdvtwv apxopevos pedewv,*® from all parts of the animal are taken 


‘°Cp. the story told of Clovis, Freytag Geschichtsbilder I, 74. 
41 The best known is the Frau Holle tale. 

42 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXVII, 30, hearth. 

48 Cp. Pauly-Wissowa, sub ’Arapxai. 
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and wrapped in fat. Slaughtering here differs, though, in one 
important respect from sacrificial killing. In the latter, the 
throat of the victim is cut, to allow the blood, the seat of life, 
to escape. This evidently is the main component of the sacri- 
ficial offering, even though, in the more refined atmosphere of 
Homeric thought, this idea is no longer in the consciousness of 
the poet. For his gods, the feia Zéovres, who eat no bread neither 
do they drink wine,** live on the savor alone that rises to them 
in the whirling smoke. Yet the function of the blood, plain 
in this mode of slaughtering, is unmistakable in the funeral 
rites.*° On the other hand, the hog, in our passage, is simply 
knocked on the head with a billet, so that none of the blood 
escapes. Nevertheless, just as in sacrificing, hair is cut off from 
the head before the killing and thrown into the fire. Into this 
also the “ frusta ” and the fat, after being sprinkled with flour 
(429; cp. the ovAdyvrat) are thrown. And now comes the re- 
markable part. The animal is cut up into seven pieces—there 
are six men at the dinner—and one piece is given to the Nymphs 
and to Hermes; which part, we do not know. This is called 
dpypata “ firstlings.” It is usually assumed that these firstlings 
are the “ frusta ” mentioned above. But these had already been 
thrown into the fire (429), while the dpypara are offered up 
only in 445, after the best part of the meat has been given to 
Odysseus, and before the other men are served. Is then the éévos 
considered a representative of the gods? And have we here the 
oldest instance of the belief which has found so beautiful an 
expression in the story of Philemon and Baucis, and also—I say 
it in all reverence—in the German Grace before meat: Komm, 
Herr Jesu, set unser Gast und segne was Du bescheeret hast? 
In the Iliad, too, (IX, 220) after the portions have been served, 
but before the guests begin to eat, Patroklos is told by Achilles 
to put the @vyAai into the fire as an offering to the gods. 


Inrt1aToryY Rites. Od. XIX, 27 foll. 


68’ aay so no. Ye 
xoivukos Kal ciAnAovBus. 


Telemachos has given orders not to be disturbed so that he 
may take down the armor from the walls of the megaron. In 


“Tl. V, 341. 45 Rohde, Psyche I, 14 foll. 
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answer to Eurykleia’s question, who will be his torchbearer, he 
points to the reputed beggar, his father, and says: this stranger, 
for I shall not allow any one to go idle who touches my yxoiné. 

The proverbial character of this saying is generally recog- 
nized. Ameis-Hentze compare it to the German jemandes Brot 
essen. ‘There is more behind this comparison than its authors 
presumably meant there to be. The German phrase goes back 
to the solemn rite of covenanting, as a glance at Trumbull’s 
Blood Covenant will show. By sharing one’s food with a 
stranger one enters upon a mystical internal relation with him. 
I have tried to show ** that the idea of covenanting is one of 
the most potent principles underlying the origin of sacrifice, 
and that by partaking of the sacrificial meat god and wor- 
shipper become of the same kin. The same idea, of course, is 
at the bottom of hospitality. Now, if this be true, we must ask, 
what was there about the choinix that made it suitable to be 
used in the ritual of hospitality, and does touch partake of the 
ritual of covenanting ? 

The latter question is more easily answered. Touch enters 
into covenanting everywhere and in the most varied relations. 
From the actual rubbing together of the bleeding incisions on 
the bodies of the covenanting parties to the much weakened and 
highly civilized form of the handclasp,** touch has been one of 
the solemn features of covenanting. Nay, one may go further, 
and maintain that most forms of greeting are based upon this 
principle, down to the nose rubbing of the Mongolians. Into 
this, as into the “ceremony” of kissing, there seems to enter 
the idea of an intermingling of the forces of life, a thought that 
may be followed with good results through the practices of many 
tribes. For the Greeks, it will be sufficient to refer to the 
solemnity of the grasp yeip’ émi kapro. It is very significant that 
thus the bride is led out of her home, for wedding ritual is 
essentially initiatory in character. A last faint echo of this 
meaning may be discerned in the Attic custom of introducing 
the newly married couples into the phratria during the month 
of the tepds yapos, the Gamelion.** 


‘6 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. XXVII, 10 foll. 

‘7 T know, of course, that the hand clasp is also explained as the ex- 
pression of peace, but I say again that into primitive customs more 
than one idea enters. 48 Pollux, III, 49. 
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The question as to the nature of the choinix is not so easily 
answered, because we seem to lack parallels for the use of house- 
hold implements in initiatory rites. There are, however, enough 
examples to prove that agricultural tools were considered holy. 
Against hail, the mill is covered with a red cloth,*® the sieve 
used in winnowing grain for seed was covered with sealskin in 
order to protect the crop against mildew and hail; *° such a 
sieve cured chickens suffering from pituita.°‘ Dyspeptics 
mounted a mortar.*? Finally, the choinix occurs in the Pytha- 
gorean precept: émi xoivxos Interpreters of a later 
age saw in this an inhibition against laziness, but, like the 
whole collection of these saws, it was surely of religious origin. 
We may then, with reasonable safety, say that before the Homeric 
age one of the rites of initiation consisted in the touching of 
the choinix. Nor does the answer of Telemachos now savor of 
heartlessness. For a contract is binding upon both parties and 
involves for both duties as well as rights. He who is received 
into the house community must do his share, large or small, 
toward its support. 


Macic Wanp. Od. VII, 137 foll. 


The passage has been mentioned and correctly explained in 
Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. I 404. The Phaeacians, and the later 
Greeks generally, offered the last libation to Hermes, the bringer 
of dreams. I want to add that the lines seem to me to point to 
the custom to which I referred under éyépoiwos drvos In My 
Study in Theocritus.°* The prayer and sacrifice was adopted 
because Hermes has the power of waking as well as of putting 
to sleep; a similar thought is mentioned in the prayer recited 
by orthodox Jews before they retire for the night. See also 
Hitrem in P.-W. sub Hermes. 


ORDEAL. 


In a beautiful and convincing disquisition Usener ** proved 
that for all legal acts, both among Greeks and among Romans, 


4° Pollux I, 35, 1; vicarious sacrifice. 

5°Geopon. V, 33, 7, 8. 

51 Columella VIII, 5, 16; ep. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 640a. 

52 Cato, R. R. 127. 

53 Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, 434. 54 Goetternamen 187, 188. 
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daylight was a prerequisite and that nothing could legally be 
done after sunset. He quoted from Homer both Od. III 138 
(assembly) and Od. III 335 (banquet in honor of the gods). 
He also called attention to the fact that in the former passage 
we are expressly told that the assembly was summoned toward 
evening, pay, atap od karaxdopov. And if he did not mention 
Il. IX 9, where the council is held at night, he may have thought 
it superfluous to defend himself against this passage, because it 
is evident that here the exigencies of the situation must be taken 
into account. He ought, however, to have quoted both Il. II 
387, where Agamemnon distinctly tells the Achaeans that the 
battle will last until night separates the fighters—though this is 
quite natural and may be explained without reference to re- 
ligious scruples—and Il. VII 282. In this latter place one does 
see no reason why the ordeal between Hektor and Aias should 
be interrupted by the heralds, just when it is about to be de- 
cided in favor of Aias. For that is the purpose of the duel, to 
bring about a decision. Yet the fight is interrupted and the 
reason given is that night approaches: it is wise to obey night. 
The reason is so peculiar that it can only be interpreted in the 
light of the remarks made by Usener himself. 


PHARMAKON.* 


This word occurs in the Homeric poems in three meanings: 
1) medicine, especially herbs for both external and internal use ; 
2) poison; 3) magic herb or potion. The original root, under- 
lying all these meanings, was undoubtedly “herb.” °® For this 
alone, without being unduly pressed, will lend itself to the 
threefold differentiation of meanings. Among all nations these 
three branches of the “ herbdoctor’s ” activity were—and still 
are—in popular belief, indissolubly connected. The two pas- 
sages in which the word undoubtedly means poison, are both 
found in the Odyssey, 261 and 329. It pays to inquire more 
closely into the nature of this poison. For in both quota- 
tions it did not grow in the place where it was used, but had 
been imported from Ephyre. According to the scholia, this 


55 In general cp. Schmiedeberg, Pharmaka, Strassburg 1918. 
56 Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Beitraege XXIV, 144 interprets it as 


“ magical stuff.” 
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was a town in Elis or in Epirus,*’ i. e. on the mainland, opposite 
Ithaka. The name is further found in Greek literature as that 
of Corinth, Crannon in Thessaly, a small hamlet near Sekyon, 
in Aetolia, Perrhaebia and in Campania. An island in the 
Argolic gulf also bears this name. According to G. Curtius 
the word must be connected with édopdw and means “ lookout.” 
The brevity of the v seems to favor this etymology, otherwise it 
would be tempting to connect it with ¢dvpow—to mix. For it 
is remarkable, to say the least, that no less than three of these 
places, and the best known at that, viz. Corinth, Epirus, 
Thessaly, enjoyed a great reputation as homes of witchcraft and 
secret knowledge. Be that as it may, the fact remains note- 
worthy that Homer ascribes the provenance of the ¢dpyaxov = 
poison to a far away country. The same holds good of the place 
where (8 221) the ddépyaxov = magical herb grows. This is the 
Nepenthes or Acholon “warder off of anger” which Helen 
received in Egypt, the old home of witchcraft, from Polydamna. 
The tendency to ascribe miraculous qualities to things fetched 
from afar is psychologically of easy explanation and forms a 
standing feature of magic in all countries. Numerous examples 
are found in the magical papyri. It is also noteworthy that the 
quality of the Nepenthes as warder off of anger occurs as the 
subject of a special charm in these same papyri,°* whose tenacity 
in conserving ancient popular beliefs is well known. In this 
connection the name Polydamna deserves passing mention. It 
means the conqueror of many or the much conquering one. 
This seems apparently to be the name of a divinity of the dead. 
It is the feminine of Polydamas, which is also a name of Hades 
(a Polydamas is son of Panthoos, another chthonic name). It 
must apparently also be connected with Damnameneus, one of 
the Daktyloi. For these belong to the chthonic spirits, as 
“ Erdmaennlein,” and even in the late, but learned, Nonnos a 
trace of this is preserved, when his Telchines, one of whom is 
Damnameneus, make the fields of Rhodes barren by the use of 
Stygian water. Homer calls Polydamna the wife of Thon (@ay 


57 Schmiedeberg, who thinks this must be the helleborus niger states 
that in Epirus this herb grows more frequently than elsewhere in 


Greece. 
58 Wessely, N. Gr. Zp. 64. Schmiedeberg identifies the nepenthes as 


opium. 
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or @av, @ous Herodotos II 116) which appears resolved into 
@éwy in Lucian. In view of Polydamas, son of Panthoos, it 
seems not improbable that the name @dév is really connected 
with 60-6v, one of the roots often figuring in the nomenclature 
of chthonic beings.®® We have thus another instance of the 
constantly recurring connection between magic and the nether 
world about which Diels has so well spoken in his Sibyllinische 
Blaetter. 

When in 393 ¢dapydoow (a hapax eiremenon) is found as 
technical term for the hardening of steel, we shall not be far 
from the truth in asserting that we are in the same sphere of 
thought. The Daktyloi were the first metal workers and the 
art of the smith has always been considered as closely connected 
with secret wisdom and with witchcraft. 


SNAKE. 


In X 93 foll. Hektor, while lying in wait for Achilles, is com- 
pared to a snake in the mountains which ate xaxa ¢dpyaxa and 
is therefore especially poisonous (cp. Verg. Aen. II 471 coluber 
mala gramina pastus). This is evidently one of the many 
popular false beliefs about snakes with which ancient zoology 
abounds. But if the snake eats poison, why should it not also 
eat good medicinal herbs? Hence the belief that snakes know 
herbs of such quality, for which the story of Glaukos-Asklepios 
is the classical instance. This story need not then, with Furt- 
waengler, Sammlung Sabouroff, be traced back to the super- 
natural quality of the snake, but is simply an enlargement of 
the zoological misconception. 


SYMBOLOI. 

This is one of the most frequent forms of superstition.°° It 
seems though that no traces of it have so far been noted in 
Homer. For while the many omens drawn from the appear- 
ance of animals, be they of good or evil import, might be drawn 
here, they lack one feature which makes the symboloi proper, 
namely the circumstance that the animal must be the first met 
with. There are, however, two such passages in the poems. 
One is found 0 3%6, where Priam judges it to be évaicvoy that 


5° Dilthey, Archaeol. Zeit. 1874, 82 foll. 
6° Schwarz, Menschen und Tiere, Celle 1884, 48 foll. 
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on his way to Achilles he meets Hermes in the guise of a kind- 
hearted youth. The second passage occurs v 228 foll. Athena, 
disguised as a youth, meets Odysseus in Ithaka. These are the 
words with which he approaches her: “ Friend, as you are the 
first person whom I meet in this place, hail, and bear me no ill 
will.” It is evident that the fact that Athena is the first 
person whom he meets gives Odysseus his claim to be well 
received. 


ToucH. 


Diseases of the mind, in all their varying stages, the Greeks 
always ascribed to the action of divinities. It is not strange, 
therefore, to find traces in the Homeric poems, the more so, as 
all sudden resolutions and changes of mind in the heroes are 
directly attributed to divine action. For insanity see Z 200 foll. 
where Bellerophon roams alone on the “ plain of wandering ” 
because he has incurred the anger of the gods, and y 11 foll. 
where Penelope tells Eurykleia that the gods must surely have 
made her insane, “they who can make senseless even him who 
is very wise.” In this passage, the poet denotes insanity by the 
word papynv. According to Fick, this word comes from MARG = 
to wipe, strike, brush by. Thus the touch of the gods would 
bring about the mental aberration. With this we must com- 
pare the Greek belief of a later time that the stroke of spectres 
or daimons causes insanity. 


THRESHOLD. 


Of the sanctity of the threshold and the evil omen in 
stumbling or stubbing one’s foot at it, I need not speak. Now 
we read in 6 80 of an oracle by Apollo given to Agamemnon 
of wrépByn Adwov ovddv ypyodpevos. The same phrase occurs p 30. 
On the other hand in line 339 of the same book Odysseus, when 
entering the hall where the suitors are feasting, sits down on 
the ashen threshold. Evidently, because the humble and sup- 
pliant had their place there, and they took it there because the 
threshold was holy. But why in the two other passages wzépPy ? 
Was it forbidden to step on it? One is reminded of the Roman 
marriage custom of lifting the bride over the threshold (P.-W. 
I 48), 
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Utopia (Phaeacians). 

It seems to be the general opinion that the Phaeacians are in 
origin spirits of the nether world and that they are the ferry- 
men of the dead.** And when Rohde ® denies this, he still 
ascribes their creation to the same frame of mind which created 
the Elysion. I am not prepared as yet to take issue with these 
weighty authorities. But I wish to discuss some points which 
seem to me to lie outside of, if they do not actually contradict, the 
prevailing view. In y 200 foll. Alkinoos tells Odysseus that the 
gods appear among his people undisguised and at the feast of 
the hecatombs they sit down with them to the meal. “For we 
are near them—voquiv éyyv6ev **,—like the Cyclopes and the 
Gigantes.” In this respect the Phaeacians are much like the 
Aethiopians of Il. I 423 to whom Zeus and the other gods go 
kata Saira, and whom we should expect mentioned in this con- 
nection rather than the dypua ¢iAa of the Cyclopes and the 
Giants. The Ethiopians, too, like these tribes, live at the ends 
of the earth, on the Okeanos. The name Aethopians is often ex- 
plained as the “ dark” ones; they are, I think, rather the “ red ” 
ones who live where the sun rises and sets, where therefore 
everything is red. This would connect the Phaeacians rather 
with light than with darkness, and with this Usener’s etymology 
and his comparison of Phaon, “the shining one,” will agree. 
The comparison with the Cyclopes and the Giants is, to say the 
least, peculiar, for one does not understand why in a speech so 
evidently laudatory the people there praised should be compared 
with “savage” tribes. In spite of the genealogy given by 
Athene—Periboia, d. of Eurymedon, k. of the Giants, 57 foll_— 
I can see no point of contact between the pious Phaeacians and 
the Giants. Nor need these, any more than the Cyclopes, live 
near Scherie. They may be separated from them by the whole 
diameter of the circle, provided only that they are neighbors of 
the gods, that is, if they live at the ends of the earth. Origi- 
nally, I think, “light ” people, the Phaeacians became localized 
always in another and more remote place, the wider the geo- 
graphical horizon of the Greeks became, just as did the Hyper- 
boreans, the Cimmerians and—in the sphere of superstition— 
the Thibioi. 


61 Welcker, Usener, Gruppe. 
62 Psyche? I, 83, 4. 63 “ related,’? Ameis-Hentze. 
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ADOPTION, see ancestor worship. 

Agamede, a witch A 740 foll. 

Aigis, described B 447, A167, E738, 0229, P593, 2204; kills and 
causes panic (on account of the presence of Phobos?), x 297. 

ambitus, A 39, «198; see Introd., pp. 222 foll. 

ancestor worship, I 494-495; see Introd., pp. 224 foll. 

animals, speak or prophesy, T 408 foll. 

astrology, popular, X 25-31; ep. Dogstar. 

augur, A 69, B 558, Z76, P218; cp, A503, M243, B 158. 

augury, 8 177, 6246; disproved, 8 172; cp. bird, eagle, omen. 

Bigps, prophetic, 6 146 foll.; cp. augury, eagle, omen; gods assume 
their shape, E778 (dove, Hera, Athena), H59 (vulture, Apollon, 
Athena), ibid. (chalkis-kymindis, Hypnos), =290 (goshawk, 
Apollon), O 237 (harpe, Athena), T 350 (Athena), a 320, 323, 420 
(osprey, Athena), y371 (seagull, Hermes), ¢€51 (seagull, Iris), 
€337 (swallow, Athena), x 239. 

blood, seat of life, therefore the gods are bloodless, E342; rain of, 
A 53, II 458; cp. omen. 

burial rites: calling on the dead three times, .65; closing of eyes 
and mouth, A 453, \ 426, w 296; see funeral. 


Cap, of Hades, makes invisible, E 845. 

charms (xjdAa), arrows of Apollon, A53; touch: M255, 0322, 594, 
604, 259, 337, 839, 240, 0509, €387, p514, 521, 
o 212, 282; salve (ambrosia?), ¢ 192; see Introd., pp. 226 foll. 

childlessness, see curse, also ancestor worship. 

Circe, witch, «213; see Introd., pp. 227 foll. 

curse, H 99 (turning into earth and water); childlessness, B 259, 260, 
1454, +102; see ancestor worship; in cursing one strikes the 
earth, I 568, and sits down, 1570 (cp. Am. Phil. Ass. Tr. XXVII 9). 


DaIMON, every extraordinary quality due to, A561, B190; stroke 
makes insane, o 327 (cp. Z31, N 394, II 403). 

dead, belief in their power, H 409, 1147, 2592, X74; presence pollutes, 
K 199, 6 491, ¥ 61; piping voice, ¥ 101, w5; retain their wounds, 
= 457, 40; unburied become a X73. 

dogs, see ghosts and apparitions, r 162; cp. dying. 

dreams, and their interpretation, A13, B6, A 64, E149, K 496, M 164, 
N 663, 2 682, 5796, 840, ¢ 20, 49, £495, 7r 535, v 32, 37, 87, ¢11, 

dying, gifted with supernatural powers or prophecy, w 851 foll., X 359. 


Eartu, beaten in curse, 1568, 569; cp. 2272; sat upon, 1570. See 
curse. 

envy, B116, 594, H 459, M6 foll., 683, 2 612, 2346, 5181, 837, ¢€ 118, 
6 414, 565, v 173, p 219, x 322, 64, 210; o 142, x 411 (see silence). 

Erinys, spectral, walks in the air, 1571, T 87; cp. 4280, v64; brings 
and fulfils curses, B 134; cp. I 454. 

Ethiopians, see Utopia. 

eye, bright, characteristic of gods, A 200; see fire. 
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Farry tale, alluded to, 65; see Introd., p. 230. 

fate, A 418, B 155, € 127, 2 209; cp. Klothes, Moira. 

fire, annihilates, B 340; sheen, sign of divinity, A200 (eye), M 466 
(eye), 2 203, 7 39; cp. silence, word; miraculous, E 4; see miracle; 
purifies, x 481, 491 (cp. Gruppe Myth, 892, 893). 

firstlings, B 698 (Protesilaos). 

foundation rite, H 446. 

funeral, rites, ¥ 9 foll., 2 664 foll., Y 746, 776, 791-803. 


Gops, brightness of eye, A200; see fire; language of, A403, B814, 
= 291; path of, 406; their undisguised aspect dangerous, T 431, 
w179, w 533. 

gold, special relation to gods: as divine gift it is the main strength 
of Achilles’s shield, M 269, T 268, $165. 

Gorgo, apotropaic shield sign, A 36 foll.; see Phobos. 

Gorgoneion, E 472, d 663. 


HADES, way to, w 10 foll.; see unburied. 

hair, vicarious sacrifice, K 15; see sacrifice. 

Halcyonian birds, I 563. 

Harpies, carry away souls, a 241, £371; see wind. 

haruspicine, A 62. 

harvest festivals = 550 foll. 

hearth, holiness of, Z 220, £ 420 foll., »29; see Introd., pp. 230 foll. 
heron, bird of lucky omen, K 274. 


IMPLEMENTS, sacred, 7 27; see initiatory rites; see Introd., pp. 231 foll. 


incantation, to heal wounds, r 457. 

initiatory rites, r 27; see Introd., pp. 231 foll. 

insanity, caused by gods, Z200 (anger), y11 (touch); cp. daimon; 
see Introd., p. 237. 

invulnerability, N 321 foll. 

KERES, as spirits, B 302, 834, E 614, 1411, A 332, N 602, é 207. 

Klothes, 7 197; see fate. 

LIGHTNING, ominous, B 352, A 381, H 478, 875, 132, 169, 175, 1 2386, 
N 242, 

Litai (allegory?), A 502. 

lotos, magical, v 94. 

Magic, N 435, ¢ 229, 019, 556 foll.; see Utopia. 

magical belt (Aphrodite’s cestus) © 214; lotos »94; moly «303 foll.; 
shoes, a 96, ¢€44; wand of Hermes, 2343, €47, 7137; of Circe, 
«238; of Athena, v 429, 7172, 456; of Poseidon, N 59, 2 603. 

mantic, Z 438, H 44, N 663; see name. 

mantis, \ 291, 0223 (hereditary); p 384 (vagrant). 

miracle, B 319, 670 (see Gruppe Myth. 1212, 2), E4 foll. (fire); cp. 
= 206, 227. 

Moira, as good fairy, I'182; cp. Dieterich Nekyia, 93 foll. 

moly, «303 foll.; see Introd., pp. 227 foll. 
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NarabDs, cave of, at Ithaka, » 105; ep. Schuchhardt-Schliemann, 345, 
346. 

name, force of, E148, N663 (Polyides, Theoklymenos, names of 
manteis). 

necromancy, x 492, 516 foll. 

nudity, see Circe; see Introd., p. 228. 


Omen (répas), B 300 foll., 321 (interrupts sacrifice), 324, A398, 408, 
Z183, y 173, «394, 230; (lightning), B352; (ojuara), A381, 
H 478, 175, 132, 169; (thunder), I 236, N 242, 0 377, @ 413; (répas, 
onua) w 539; (blood rain), A 53, 11458; (ossa), a 282, 635, 256, 
£89; (birds), M 195 foll., 2 218, p 160, v 242 (eagle), w 311 (eagle), 
M195, N 817, 2292, 315, 0 160; cp. symboloi (uv 242); (kipkos), 
o 525 foll.; omen accipere, 0 536, p 163, 7 309; (xAndwv), o 112, 117; 
(pheme) v97 foll.; (miracle), v 345 foll.; (whirlwind), w 42; 
(rainbow), A 27, P 547. 

omission (Selloi), 234; do not turn back, ¢ 349, x 528. 

oracle, A 85, 385, 7 402; (Dodona), £327, 7 296. 

Ortygie, 0404; see Syrie, wonderland and ep. Gruppe, Myth. Index. 


Panic, caused by Zeus, A 544. 

pharmakon, a 261, 6 329, 5 221, «393; see Introd., pp. 234 foll. 
pigeon, fetches ambrosia, u 64 (vicarious sacrifice). 

prophecy, A 62. 

prophet, A 62, 106, B 831, A 329, a 200, 415, « 508. 

purification, Z 266, 2 303. 

purity, 5750, p 48, x 462 (death by sword and hanging). 
Pygmies, I'3 foll. 


Ratnpow, A 27, P 547 (evil omen). 
right side, lucky, B 353, w 312. 
river, worshipped, E77, A 728, ® 131. 


SACRIFICE, vicarious, K 15 (hair); see pigeon. 

sea, purifies, A 314; is holy, I 214. 

shooting star, A 75, 82. 

sickness, sent by god, A 50; by daimon, ¢ 396, . 411. 

silence, wards off envy, o 142; in reverence to dead, x 411. 

snake, apotropaic ornament, A 26, 39; origin of its poison, x 93; see 
Introd., p. 236. 

sneezing, confirmatory, p541; cp. 5699, ¢ 182, 227. 

stoning, as execution, I 56. 

sulphur, purifies, II 228, x 481, y 50. 

sun, reveals everything, I 227, 0271, 302, \109, 4323; ep. Usener, 
Goetternamen, 187, 29, 188, 34; its light needed at ordeal, H 282; 
at lawful assembly, y 138, 335; but cp. 19. 

sword, keeps away ghosts, A 48. 

symboloi, 2 376, » 228; see Introd., pp. 236 foll. 

Syrie, wonderland, see Ortygie. 
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TABLE (and hearth), holy, 158, p 155, 7 303, v 230, 236, ¢ 28. 

talking, breaks charm, r 42. 

terminus, sacred, K 56. 

touch, see charm, magic, wand; see Introd., p. 237. 

threat (theurgic), «383. 

threshing floor, sacred, E 499. 

threshold, @ 80, p 30, 739; see Introd., p. 237. 

thunder (ominous), A 45 (see lightning), P 593; (not ominous), v 56. 
thyoskoos, 2 221, @ 145, x 322. 

twelve, mystic number, A 425. 


UNBURIED, may not associate with the other souls, ¥71, but cp. w 100 
foll. 

Utopia, (Ethiopia), A 423, % 205; (Cyclopia), « 107, 275; (Olympos), 
42 foll.; (Ortygie), 0404 foll.; (Phaeacia), » 84-132, 200 foll., 
321 foll.; see Introd., p. 238; (Syrie), o 404 foll. 


Wanp, stroke of Poseidon’s w. gives strength, N 59; see touch. 
wind, carries off to mysterious death, B 209, Z 345, uv 61 foll.; carries 
off words as unspoken, A 383, 5515, 6405; gods appear like it, 
¢20; windcharm, ¥ 193 foll. 
windhorses, T 222 foll., II 150, T 400. 
Ernst RIEss. 


HUNTER OOLLEGE, 
New York. 
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THE LAOCOON EPISODE IN QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. 


A group of scholars, of whom Carl Robert (Bild und Lied, 
209) is perhaps the most distinguished, believes that the account 
of Laocoon in Book XII of the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyr- 
naeus is largely influenced by Vergil. Paschal in his valuable 
Chicago dissertation (1904) regards this influence as proven 
beyond a doubt. On the other hand Koechly in the Prolegomena 
to his edition of 1850 (p. xxvi) held that Quintus ignores the 
Latin poets entirely, and Heinze (Virgil’s Epische Technik’, 
1915, 63 ff.) detects no relation between the two versions. 

The probability that Quintus was familiar with the Aeneid 
is not great. It is true that Vergil soon gained a wide influence. 
Noack (G. G. A. 1892, 799, n. 2) refers to a Greek translation 
of the Georgics (Meineke, Anal. Alex. 370), and translations 
of the Aeneid for school purposes were known in Egypt in the 
fourth century of our era. But Quintus, as Koechly has made 
clear, was rather provincial, knowing personally little of the 
world outside of Asia Minor; there is no indication that he 
had ever visited Alexandria. In general the Greeks show no 
evidence of familiarity with the writings of Romans. Doubtless 
few took the trouble to learn Latin except for use in some official 
capacity. Libanius, leading man of letters in the fourth cen- 
tury, needed an interpreter for a Latin letter. The emperor 
Julian was guiltless of the most rudimentary acquaintance with 
Latin literature. Gibbon asserted that there is no allusion 
to Horace or Vergil in Greek writers from Dion. Hal. to Li- 
banius ; and Trench (Plutarch 10) could cite but one reference— 
and that to Horace, and in Plutarch, who visited Rome and 
dealt with Roman themes—to prove Gibbon wrong (T. R. Glover, 
Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, 1901, footnotes to pp. 
33 and 50). Even Eustathius, when he refers (1209, 12) to 
the later adventures of Aeneas, quotes Strabo rather than Vergil. 
A priori, then, we may conclude that Quintus is not likely to 
have known the Aeneid. 

This conclusion is strengthened by a comparison of the two 
accounts. Vergil tells the story of Laocoon as follows (II 
21-249) : 

After the Greeks have withdrawn to Tenedos, leaving the 
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Horse with its ambuscade of heroes, the Trojans visit the de- 
serted camp and find the Horse. Thymoetes urges that it be 
brought into the city. Another party, for whom Capys speaks, 
favors its destruction, or at least an examination of its interior. 
At this point Laocoon, with a large crowd at his heels, hurries 
down from the citadel, declaims excitedly against the Horse as 
a trick of the enemy, and hurls a spear into the beams of its 
belly. Then Sinon is brought near, a prisoner in the hands 
of shepherds, and convinces the Trojans that the Horse is merely 
an offering of the Greeks to Athena in place of the stolen Palla- 
dium. The belief in Sinon’s tale is strengthened by what im- 
mediately happens to Laocoon. The latter, who had been by 
lot made priest of Poseidon, was sacrificing a bull upon the 
shore. Two serpents are seen coming from Tenedos over the 
calm waters. As they draw near, the Trojans flee in all di- 
rections. The serpents make for the two sons of Laocoon, and 
devour them. Their father comes to their aid, and is enfolded 
in the coils of the monsters. He struggles in vain against them, 
uttering the while awful cries like a wounded bull. The ser- 
pents, having accomplished their mission, make for the citadel, 
and disappear under the feet and shield of Athena. The terri- 
fied Trojans exclaim that Laocoon has been punished for vio- 
lating with his spear the offering sacred to Athena. They drag 
the Horse into the city, putting wheels under its feet, and tying 
ropes around its neck. Boys and maidens attend it. It halts 
at the gates, but the Trojans disregard the omen. Thus Vergil. 


Quintus introduces the episode of Laocoon in Bk. XII, 353- 
499. The Greeks have set fire to their camp. The Trojans 
notice the smoke and the absence of the ships. In joy they all 
tun down to the shore, first arming themselves. They find the 
Horse, and by its side, Sinon. Him they question, at first 
mildly, then harshly. Then they torture him that he may tell 
the exact truth—as the Athenians used to torture the slave 
before receiving his testimony—applying fire, and cutting off 
his ears and his nose. He remains steadfast in spite of the 
pain, and declares that the Horse was built as an offering to 
Athena, who was wroth on behalf of the Trojans [i. e., as 
protecting divinity of the city, worshipped on the citadel]. 


1 XII, 378 f., cf. 37 f. ‘Way, in his Loeb translation needlessly inserts 
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Many of the Trojans believe Sinon. Laocoon speaks for the 
opposite party, wisely asserting that the Horse is a stratagem 
of the enemy, and that it must be burned so that they may 
know what it contains. He would have convinced the others 
if Pallas, in anger at him, the Trojans and their city, had not 
made the earth to shake under his feet. “ Fear fell upon him; 
trembling made his limbs give way. Black night came down 
over his head. Cruel pain fell upon his eyelids, and closed the 
man’s eyes beneath his shaggy brows. He rolled his eyes about 
in the anguish of the deep-seated pangs. For the sore anguish 
penetrated to the pia mater, where is the fundament of the 
brain. Now his eyes were deeply blood-shot to the view; anon 
they showed that whiteness, so hard to cure! They began to 
discharge as it were the snowy water that pours down from a 
tugged mountain cliff. He seemed like one mad: he saw all 
things double, and his cries were terrifying. And still he kept 
urging the Trojans [against the Horse]. So the goddess de- 
prived him of the kindly light. The destructive suffusion of 
blood passed away, and left the pupils of his eyes white and 
fixed ”—a vivid picture of ophthalmia, passing through the 
malignant stage, where it may be treated successfully, to in- 
curable blindness. The Trojans, while they pitied him, were 
yet more in fear of Athena. They infer that Laocoon has 
sinned against her, and they regret their treatment of Sinon. 
They take him to the city. They break down the turreted walls 
and drag in the Horse. The Trojan women greet it with shout 
of sacrifice, and gather about it in wonderment, putting gar- 
lands upon it and upon their own heads. Laocoon still urges 
his followers in vain to burn the Horse. So Athena meditates 
a ‘more doggish trick "—xvvrepov dAAo—against his hapless sons. 
The monstrous offspring of Typhon still were dwelling in a 


from Vergil’s account, a reference to the Palladium. Why Quintus 
based the wrath of Athena on more general grounds is clear: he has 
rejected from his account the Rape of the Palladium, merely referring 
to it in the conversation between Hera and the Seasons, X, 350-354. 
That he makes no reference to the Palladium in XII, 37 and 378 is 
good evidence, if any were needed, that the chagrin of Helenus when 
Helen was given to Deiphobus after the death of Paris, and the Rape 
of the Palladium, which Helenus suggested, were not narrated in a lost 
portion of the Posthomerica. 
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cave on the isle of Calydna. Thence she summons the mighty 
serpents. The island quakes as they start; the sea roars, the 
waves divide. The creatures of the deep shudder as, with 
tongues fiercely lapping, the dragons pass. These come quickly 
to the place appointed by Athena, and gnash their teeth in 
menace at the sons of Laocoon. Panic seizes the Trojans when 
they see the monsters within the city. Women shriek, some even 
forgetting their own children in their fearsome flight. The 
throngs crush each other as the panic-stricken mob crowds the 
side-streets. But fate and heaven chain Laocoon and his sons 
to the spot. The monsters devour the boys, who stretch out 
their hands to their father for help. The serpents, their work 
finished, are made to vanish from sight into the earth. “And 
still the place is marked where they disappeared in the temple 
of Thymbraean Apollo on the citadel.” The Trojans gathered 
and built a cenotaph for the boys. The father shed tears from 
his sightless eyes. By the empty tomb the mother, too, lifted 
up her voice in long lamentation, expecting still worse to come 
from the wrath of the gods, and bewailing the blind folly of 
her husband. In her anguish she moans like a nightingale, who 
finds her nest empty, her young devoured by a serpent; so the 
mother groaned for the cruel fate of her sons, and the blindness 
of her husband was an added sorrow. 

There is little enough in this passage to suggest that Quintus 
was influenced by the Vergilian account. Why, then, do Robert 
and the others detect that influence? In brief, because the 
Trojan Cycle, as we know it from Proclus, made the serpents— 
who came from Tenedos—devour Laocoon and one of his sons 
as a warning from Apollo to the Trojans that the city is about 
to fall (cf. also Bethe, Rh. M. 46, 517), at least Aeneas so 
understands it and at once flees to the mountains. Vergil does 
not make Aeneas leave the city til the following night, and as 
Quintus does the same, the latter is following, not the Cyclic 
version, but Vergil. This is but a slight thread on which to 
string so bold a conclusion. 

The Laocoon story was told in many versions. Hyginus 
(Fab. 135) says that Laocoon was priest of Apollo and had 
sons in spite of the warning of the god. The latter seizes this 
opportunity to punish his priest by destroying him and his sons, 
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but the Trojans think that the punishment is for hurling a 
spear at the Horse. Laocoon, as in Vergil, is chosen by lot to 
be priest of Poseidon—thereby hangs a tale which need not be 
told here. 

In Bacchylides (Frg. 32, Bergk), according to Servius on 
Aen. II, 201, the serpents come from the Calydnae islets, as 
in Quintus, but not as in Vergil. Bacchylides also, like Quin- 
tus, introduced the wife of Laocoon. 

Apollodorus (Epit. V, 21) states that Aeneas did not leave 
the city till the night, as both Vergil and Quintus make him 
do; he adds that the Greeks allowed him to go unmolested be- 
cause of his piety. This feature, which is referred to in Xen. 
Cyn. I, 15, was rejected by Vergil, but was adopted by Quintus. 

Therefore the following conclusions would seem to be entirely 
reasonable: (1) Bacchylides is a much more probable source of 
Quintus’ version than Vergil is. (2) Quintus did not follow 
the Cyclic account, in which the serpents devour Laocoon and 
one of his sons, and Aeneas leaves the city at once. (3) There 
is no need for making Vergil the source of the later departure 
of Aeneas, in the account of Quintus, for this feature is found 
in the Epitome of Apollodorus. And since Quintus and Apollo- 
dorus agree—as against the Vergilian account—that the piety 
of Aeneas contributed to his escape, it is altogether probable 
that Quintus found the version which he followed in the mytho- 
logical handbooks which were written in Greek before the time 
of Vergil. The chief evidence that Quintus used the Aeneid 
therefore falls to the ground.’ 

There are several good reasons why Quintus should have pre- 
ferred the later departure of Aeneas, described by Apollodorus, 
to the version in the Iliou Persis of Arctinus, supposing him 
to have had access to the latter. Quintus tells the story of 
the flight of Aeneas in Bk. XIII, 300-354. There has been 
a general slaughter. Coroebus had fallen by the hands of 
Diomede, and other Trojan heroes have been slain by Aias, 
Agamemnon, Idomeneus and Meges. Neoptolemus has killed 
not only Agenor and many others, but Polites, Tisiphon and 
other sons of Priam, and at last the old king himself. Then 


*Into the supposed similarity of diction between Posthomerica XII 
and Aeneid II I do not wish to enter at this time. 
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the poet passes to those whose lives were spared: first, Antenor 
with his household and all his possessions, because of his re- 
membered hospitality and his service to Menelaus and Odysseus 
(cf. Schol. A on Il. III, 206); and, secondly, Aeneas. The 
latter had done all that he could in the fighting of that night; 
he saw that all was lost, and as a mariner whose ship is sinking 
thinks only of saving what lives he can, Aeneas takes his father 
and his son from the burning city. His divine mother keeps 
him safe from the flames and the weapons that are hurled at 
him, until Calchas restrains the Greeks by prophesying that 
Aeneas is destined to found the Roman empire and to become 
immortal, and also because he is loyal to his father and his son, 
preferring to save them rather than the treasures which he 
might have salvaged. The Greeks obey Calchas, and look upon 
Aeneas as a god, as he passes from the city—and from the 
story—“ whither his hurrying feet bore him.” 

Aeneas is the last survivor of the greatest Trojan fighters. 
In the story as told by Quintus he was also the last Trojan 
hero to perform aristeia (Bks. X and XI). He contributed to 
the Trojan cause that measure of success which was needed to 
prepare the way for the advice of Calchas to take the city by 
stratagem rather than to continue to try the issue of arms. It 
would have weakened the effect if this great hero should have 
abandoned the city merely at an omen, and without a blow in 
its defence. Nothing was to be gained by this, and the fact 
that Apollodorus mentions the flight of Aeneas by night shows 
that this was not an invention of Vergil, but a part of the 
Greek tradition. 

In allowing Laocoon to live, Quintus is at variance with all 
known versions of the story, except that of Apollodorus (Epit. 
V, 18), who, to be sure, does not mention what happened to the 
father, but merely says that the serpents devoured the two sons.° 
Robert (op. cit., 196) thinks that Quintus’ variation was found 
in ‘earlier poetic tradition’; he suggests that inasmuch as 
Laocoon was said to be the son of Antenor (Schol. Lycophron, 
347 and 344), and because Sophocles wrote an Antenoridae, 


® According to the most natural interpretation of epi 
Aaokowvridas onuelwy (Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom., I, 48), this was also the 
version of the story in the Laocoon of Sophocles. 
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this lost Sophoclean tragedy may have embodied this tradition. 
Pearson (Fragments of Sophocles, I, 1917, p. 86) gives con- 
vincing arguments against this view. But Sophocles also wrote 
a Laocoon (on which see Robert, op. cit., 192, and Pearson, op. 
cit., II, 38ff.). There seem to be very good reasons why 
Quintus should have known his Sophocles, in spite of Koechly, 
Proleg. XXIV-XXVI). Paschal (op. cit., 23 f.) has collected 
more than a hundred words in the Posthomerica which belong 
to the vocabulary of fifth century dramatists. There is no 
question that Quintus knew Homer, Hesiod and Apollonius of 
Rhodes, and why should he not also have known all the great 
poets of Greece? Sophocles, more than any other tragic poet, 
‘delighted in the epic cycle’ (Athenaeus 277E); a full two- 
score of his dramas—more than one-third of all—belong to the 
Trojan story. It would be most natural that Quintus should 
have been familiar with these, either in full or in epitomes and 
excerpts. Therefore it may be of interest to point out a few 
features in the Laocoon episode of Quintus which seem to be 
Sophoclean. 

In Bk. XII, 393 ff., immediately after the story of Laocoon, 
the signs of the impending disaster are described. Koechly 
compares similar portents in Homer and Apollonius; the most 
important—at least the closest—parallel has escaped his notice. 
First, the sacrifices would not burn: 

icpa 8’ ob Katovro, mupds 8 éoBevwr’ 
xamvos aivaroes dvexnxie’ pypa 8 


xapal Tpopéovra. 
With these lines compare Antigone, 1006-1011, 


> 
éx Ouparwv 
Xapmev, GAN’ éxi 
pvddca pynpiwv éryKero 
KaTude Kavértve, Kal peTaporor 
‘4 
xoAai Kal Katappvels 
pnpot xadumrns 


The simile of the nightingale, robbed of her young, which 
Quintus uses in telling of the grief of the mother (XII, 489- 
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494, quoted above), is an echo of the simile used in the second 
thesis of the messenger in the Antigone (vss. 423-425). This 
parallel suggests another, between the lament of Laocoon’s wife 
(XII, 485-497), who mourns for the folly of her husband and 
the death of her sons, and the similar plaint of Eurydice (Anti- 
gone, 1302-1305), who died, 
[Lev 
Tov mpiv Meyapéws KAewwov déxos, 
avOis rovde, S€ cot KaKas 


2 a , 
mpaces epupvycaca TH TaLooKTOVY. 


But we have not yet accounted for the blinding of Laocoon. 
Robert’s ‘ earlier poetic tradition’ shows no evidence of having 
included this incident. Surely the mythological handbooks 
would have preserved some trace of it, and there is not the 
slightest suggestion of it in any of the references that have come 
down to us. One may suggest a reason for the Quintian variant 
from tradition. But first we must consider just what effect 
Quintus tries to produce in his poem, and how he achieves this. 

The chief defect of the Posthomerica is the lack of organic 
structure. The episodes, rather than the whole, engross the 
attention of the reader. These are rarely linked together closely 
except by the bond of chronological succession. Penthesilea and 
Memnon have no ‘ architectural’ value; scarcely more has Eu- 
typylus. Quintus cannot bring his plot to an effective climax. 
In fact he has no plot; he has merely a succession of events. 
I mean that in so far as he has given his own peculiar stamp 
to the grouping of his incidents, we are not made to feel the 
working out of a single idea to its logical conclusion. Ste.- 
Beuve tacitly recognizes this when he stops, in his analysis, 
with the death of Oenone, not more than two-thirds of the way 
through the poem. The excuse of Quintus may have been that 
he was merely continuing the Homeric story, not writing an 
independent poem. But the result is bad; we have to develop 
a new interest with each succeeding episode. It is much the 
same sort of thing that one must do in passing from one room 
to another in a large picture gallery. In fact, the poem of 
Quintus is hardly more than a series of tableaux, illustrating 
but a few themes, and with a rather monotonous, because oft- 
repeated, setting of minor details. His Posthomerica in theme 
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and structure finds its closest parallel in another series of 
weakly-joined episodes, The Trojan Women of Euripides. Both 
Quintus and Euripides have one end in view, the depiction of 
scenes of pathos. How this emotion is awakened in the reader 
and the spectator is a matter of secondary importance to both 
poets. In seeking the same.end they diverge in many ways. 
But both discovered that the passive sorrow of woman—passive, 
because she can do so little to avert the cause of the sorrow or 
to ameliorate its results—offers a theme of many-sided pathos. 
A glance at the gallery of mourning women in the story of 
Quintus is instructive. First there are the Protagonists of 
Sorrow: Dawn (II), Briseis and Thetis (III), Tecmessa (V), 
Deidameia (VII), Oenone (XI), Andromache (XIII) and 
Hecuba (XIV). Secondly, the minor female characters, and 
the greater heroines in minor roles, or in less passive sorrow 
(like Penthesilea and her twelve Amazons in Bk. I): Andro- 
mache (I), the twelve nymphs and the Pleiad sisters (II), 
the Nereids, Calliope and the other Muses (III), Helen, Aethra 
and Laodice (XIII), Cassandra (XII, XIV) and Polyxena 
(XIV). And finally, Quintus loves to depict the women of 
Troy, above all on the night of the Sack, as captives taking 
a last look at the land where their city is in ruins, and finally 
in their gruesome revenge upon their captors in the storm off 
Cape Aphareus. 

Hence we may not be far wrong in thinking that one of the 
chief reasons why Quintus represents Laocoon as he did was 
to arouse the emotion of pity through the grief of the wife and 
mother. And one may conjecture still another reason for the 
feature of the story which is most prominent in Quintus, the 
blinding of Laocoon. Koechly observes (Proleg. XCIV) that 
in his similes Quintus is best when he paints scenes that are 
familiar to him, rather than what his fancy creates, or his prede- 
cessors offered him. Thus the Smyrnaean shepherd (cf. XIII, 
306-313) is better in similes taken from pastoral life than from 
the wild beasts which he knows only in the poetry of Homer 
and others. Now one of the best, if not the best, of all the 
similes in the Posthomerica is that in which he compares the 
joy of Priam on seeing the arrival of succor in the person of 
Penthesilea (I, 75 ff.)—a joy which comes in the midst of 
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intense sorrow for the death of Hector and other sons—to the 
mingled feelings of gladness and pain which are felt by a man 
convalescent from ophthalmia: 

“As a man whose eyes have lost their sight after much suf- 
fering that makes him long for death if he cannot regain the 
holy light; when through the working of some blameless physi- 
cian or by the will of heaven, the darkness passes from his 
eyes and he beholds the light of the Early-Born; not so much 
as before, yet still he hath a little cheer after his great affliction, 
for still the fearful pain of his malady lingers beneath his 
eyelids—so the son of Laomedon, gazing on the dread Pen- 
thesilea, was gladdened a little, though the gladness was not so 
great as were the pangs of grief for his dead sons.” With this 
picture compare that of Laocoon (XII, 398 ff., quoted above), 
where the heaven-sent blinding of the priest takes the form of 
ophthalmia, quickly running its malignant course: first acute 
pain and inflammation, followed by cataracts (glaucoma), and 
then, as the sufferer persists in defying the will of Athena, and 
unceasingly denounces the Horse, the incurable staphyloma en- 
sues, and the eyes become white and set (cf. Tychsen’s note on 
the passage). Above all should be noted the repeated references 
to the physical sufferings of the victim in both passages. In the 
simile it is so great as to make him welcome death, and even 
when the disease has been arrested, and sight returns, the pain 
still lingers ; in the Laocoon passage, orvyepov dAyos (XII, 421) ; 
werappévar aud’ dddvyor (403) ; dyos dAeyewov 
(405 f.), that pierced almost to the brain. The thought comes 
to us as we read these two passages, that Quintus was either 
a physician himself—and he refers so often to the inripes !—or, 
what is more likely, that he himself had suffered from the dread 
disease, and knew from personal experience both the symptoms 
and the terrible agony; and that he used this to heighten the 
pathos, first of Priam’s meeting with Penthesilea, and later of 
Laocoon’s vain attempt to save Troy. 

SAMUEL E. Bassett. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


ON APULEIUS’ METAMORPHOSES Ii, 31-III, 20 


The reader of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses is puzzled at times 
by the great variety of diverse incidents, and by the apparent 
absence, in many cases, of any clear or logical connection be- 
tween them. These and many other anomalies are due mainly 
to the interpolation of new and poorly assimilated material into 
the framework of a Greek original that was itself undoubtedly 
straightforward and uniformly ironical.t Therefore, in order 
to solve some of the problems with which even the casual reader 
is confronted, it becomes necessary to study the Latin version 
in relation to the Greek original upon which it was based. That 
original was no other than the Merayopddécas which Photius 
(Bibl. 129) ascribes to one Lucius of Patrae (the ass in the 
story), but which I am convinced was written by Lucian of 
Samosata. But, whoever the author was, we have an epitome 
of this lost work in the Lucianic Aovkos 4 “Ovos, which has been 
copied from the original Merapopddceas practically word for 
word except for omissions. Photius tells us this, and his state- 
ment is verified by plenty of other evidence. By comparing 
carefully the text of the “Ovos with that of Apuleius, and by 
taking into account the demands of the context of both deriva- 
tive versions, especially that of the more reliable Greek epitome, 
we are sometimes able to reconstruct, with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, the outlines of the original narrative where they have 
been omitted in the “Ovos and changed in Apuleius. This is 
the case with that part of the story which is contained in Met. 
II, 31-III, 20, and which, as it stands, involves many puzzling 
obscurities. The chief difficulty here lies in trying to connect 
Lucius’ encounter with the animated wineskins (II, 32; cf. 
III, 13 ff.) with the account of the Risus festival on the follow- 
ing day (II, 31; III, 1-11). The latter episode has been re- 
garded by all the critics with whom I am familiar as belonging 
in the original story of Lucius; but herein I think they are mis- 


*For a fuller discussion and illustration of the facts here stated by 
way of introduction, see 7. A. P. A. LIV, 196 ff. Cf. also, in general, 
Schanz, Rém, Litt.? III, 106-109; and Perry, The Metamorphoses 
Ascribed to Lucius of Patrae, N. Y., 120 (Stechert). 
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taken. I hope to show that this part of the Metamorphoses be- 
comes intelligible and consistent only when we leave out the 
Risus festival, and that this episode probably did not stand in the 
original story. In order to straighten out the whole passage, 
it will be necessary to examine the context in detail. 

On his way to Thessaly Lucius had discussed magic and me- 
tamorphoses with his fellow travellers until his curiosity about 
the witches of Hypata was thoroughly aroused.? Accordingly, 
on his arrival in that city, he makes it his chief business to wit- 
ness a metamorphosis (“Ovos 4; Met. II, 1-2). Meeting acci- 
dentally with his kinswoman, Byrrhena (=  Abroea), he is 
informed that Milo’s wife, Pamphile, is a sorceress, that she 
has her eye continually upon young men, and that she employs 
magic in her love affairs. She has metamorphosed many per- 
sons into animals and others she has quite destroyed (“Ovos 4; 
Met. II, 5). As soon as he hears this, Lucius hastens home 
with the resolve to make love to the maid Fotis (= Palaestra) 
in order to learn from her the secrets of Pamphile. Now the 
author of the Greek epitome passes abruptly * from the scene of 
Lucius’ lovemaking, in chapter 10, to his request that Palaestra 
show him her mistress in the act of performing magic, Seifov por 
payyavevovoay 7) tHv Héorowav (chap. 11); but 
between these two scenes in the Metamorphoses Apuleius relates 
some important incidents. He tells us that Lucius was invited 
to dinner at the house of Byrrhena and that on his return at 


2See Met. I, 2-5, 20. This discussion is not found in the Greek 
epitome; but it is clear that something of the sort must have stood 
in the original version, in order to account for Lucius’ otherwise 
sudden and unmotivated interest in magic on arriving at Hypata. The 
conversation, as in I, 5, must have had special reference to Hypata, 
since Lucius’ companions were natives of that city and bound thither 
("Ovos 1), and since, in "Ovos 3-4, Lucius thinks it necessary to prolong 
his stay there, in order to investigate magic, instead of continuing his 
journey to Larissa. A fuller exposition of these arguments will be 
found in Biirger, De Lucio Patrensi, pp. 29-30. Incidentally, Biirger 
shows quite conclusively (pp. 27-29) that the story of Aristomenes 
(I, 5-19) has been inserted by Apuleius—probably in the place of some 
shorter anecdotes in the original. 

*See Biirger, pp. 33-35, for disturbances in the text of “Ovos 11 
apparently caused by omissions and by literal copying of disconnected 
sentences. 
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night he found three men whom he supposed to be robbers try- 
ing to break into Milo’s house. Thereupon Lucius, with some 
difficulty, slew the supposed robbers, and Fotis, being aroused 
by the tumult, opened the door and let him in, after which, 
strange to relate, he went immediately to sleep. Early the next 
morning he was arrested by the magistrates and underwent a 
trial before the populace on a charge of murder, wherein it 
developed that his victims were merely goatskins and that he 
had been made the butt of a town frolic in honor of the great 
god Risus. Lucius then spends the remainder of the day at 
Milo’s house, without asking any questions, though he is ordi- 
narily very curious. At bedtime Fotis of her own accord (ultro) 
explains to him that she was responsible for his humiliation: 
her mistress, Pamphile, had recently fastened her affections 
upon a young Boeotian and, on the afternoon preceding Lucius’ 
nocturnal fight with the goatskins, had ordered Fotis to gather 
some of the young man’s hairs at the barber-shop, in order that 
she might force him, by the aid of magic, to come to her. Fotis, 
being driven away by the barber, and not daring to return to 
her mistress empty-handed, gathered some hair clipped from 
three goatskins and gave them to her mistress in place of the 
young man’s hair. Then, as soon as night came (nocttis initio) 
Pamphile, iam vecors animi, went to her magic workshop, where 
she operated upon the goat’s hair, the result of which was that 
the goatskins were animated, metamorphosed into men as it 
were, and made to seek out Pamphile automatically. Lucius 
came home just in time to find them knocking against the door 
and mistook them for robbers. All this is explained in III, 
16-18. 

Nothing is more certain than that this story about Pamphile 
and the goatskins belonged in the original Merapopddces. It 
makes good the statement in “Ovos 4 and Met. II, 5 that the 
witch sets her eye upon young men and uses magic against them. 
It explains why the witch later on, in “Ovos 12, decides to fly 
to the young man;* as Apuleius says (III, 21) Pamphile did 
so only because her previous efforts (sc. to bring the young man 
to her) had failed. Again, when the author of the “Ovos refers 
to the room where the witch transformed herself, and where 


4 rov épwmevoy, hitherto unmentioned in the Greek. 
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she kept all of her magic materials, as évOa éxeivo. (sc. Milo and 
his wife) éxafevdov (12), he makes an obvious mistake; and this 
mistake can scarcely be explained otherwise than on the assump- 
tion that the epitomizer has left out the mention of a special 
room as described in Met. III, 17 in the passage where Pam- 
phile operates on the goat hair, and that he has had to bridge 
the gap by a hasty makeshift. Moreover, Lucius’ experience 
with the metamorphosed goatskins, and what Fotis tells him of 
Pamphile’s connection therewith, serves very fittingly as the 
immediate provocation both of his renewed interest in magic, 
which the charms of Fotis had caused him temporarily to forget,® 
and of his eager petition to Fotis to show him her mistress at 
work, all of which comes in very abruptly in “Ovos 11. Finally, 
as I have explained elsewhere, Lucius’ self-appointed investiga- 
tion of the subject of metamorphoses, and its ironical conse- 
quences and implications, constituted the efficient motif of the 
Greek original and accounts for the title Metamorphoses as 
applied to only one story of change.’ In such a story Lucius’ 
encounter with the transformed goatskins was an essential part 
of the motivation; and it was doubtless because the author of 
the “Ovos omitted this important motivating incident, along 
with other discussions of magic (cf. Met. I, 3-4, 20; II, 
20) that he called his epitome Aovxios 4 “Ovos instead of 
Merapopdwcets. 

I have taken some pains to show that this episode must have 
been in the Greek original because Mr. D. S. Robertson has 
recently expressed a contrary opinion. In an interesting article 
concerned chiefly with the Risus festival as “an easy adaptation 


5 Birger, p. 36. 

*Cf. “Ovos 11. 

™See C. P. XVIII, 229 ff. 

The introduction of Abroea (= Byrrhena) in “Ovos 4 as a wealthy 
friend of Lucius’ mother who wishes to entertain him, would scarcely 
be justified if originally she played no further part than to warn Lucius 
about Pamphile’s magic. Her function in the plot of the original story 
must have been essentially what it is in Apuleius, viz., not only to 
warn Lucius about Pamphile, but also to entertain him on the eve of 
his encounter, and to regale him with gossip about magic and metamor- 
phoses. The story of Thelephron, which is related at Byrrhena’s 
dinner, has probably been substituted by Apuleius in place of some 
shorter anecdotes relating more particularly to metamorphoses. 
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of an immemorial ritual” ® Mr. Robertson suggests, in an off- 
hand way, that “in an earlier version of Lucius’ narrative the 
fight with the wineskins had nothing to do with Pamphile’s 
witchcraft but was a trap deliberately laid for Lucius by the 
young bloods of Hypata—vesana factio nobilissimorum tuve- 
num—aided and abetted by Byrrhena,” and culminating in the 
mock trial at the Risus festival on the following morning. We 
have seen, however, that Pamphile’s witchcraft and the goat- 
skins-episode are inseparably connected, and that we must retain 
them both, above everything else, in reconstructing the original 
narrative. But to reconcile these events, which are woven 
deeply into the whole context, with the story of the mock trial 
and its supposed willful instigators, is extremely awkward. As 
Mr. Robertson observes, the connection between the two stories 
is “ plainly artificial.” Accordingly, he feels obliged to reject 
one or the other of them from the original narrative; but instead 
of retaining the story of Pamphile and discarding that about 
the Risus festival, as I think we should do, he retains only the 
latter. 

The vesana factio nobtlissimorum tuvenum, to which Mr. 
Robertson alludes, are mentioned in Met. II, 18, but nowhere 
else in either version. In this passage Fotis warns Lucius to 
beware of their violence on his return from Byrrhena’s house 
after dark, saying that he would be a tempting prey for them 
because of the splendor of his worldly estate and the fact that 
he was a stranger. To this Lucius replies that he will take 
care to defend himself with his sword. The mention of these 
outlaws serves as a very appropriate prelude to Lucius’ encounter 
with the wineskins, which he mistook for robbers or for mem- 
bers of the gang to which Fotis had referred. Moreover, since 
Fotis was anxious that Lucius return to her as soon as possible, 
she may have been telling a fib for that purpose. But there is 
nothing here to indicate that the vesana factio were practical 
jesters, or that they had anything to do with Lucius’ adventure, 
or with Byrrhena.® 


® Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXIX (1919), 110 ff. 

*They are described as bloodthirsty rioters: pacem publicam in- 
festat; passim trucidatos per medias plateas videbis iacere, nec prae- 
sidis auwilia longinqua levare civitatem tanta clade possunt. This 
passage may have stood in the Greek original for the purpose stated 
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The supposition that Byrrhena was originally implicated in 
a plot against Lucius is founded entirely upon an obscure hint 
in Met. III, 12. In this passage Byrrhena sends a servant to 
Lucius right after the mock trial to remind him of his dinner 
engagement with her that evening; whereupon Lucius, formi- 
dans et procul perhorrescens etiam ipsam domum evs, replies 
“quam vellem parens, iussis tuis obsequium commodare, si per 
fidem lceret id facere, etc.,” refusing to come on the plea that 
he has a special invitation to dine with his host Milo. The care- 
lessness of Apuleius in making Lucius reply to the servant as if 
to Byrrhena in person is not surprising when one considers the 
innumerable, if somewhat less conspicuous, errors and self-con- 
tradictions that he has made elsewhere.’® There is no need of 
supposing that this error was due, as Mr. Robertson and others 
suggest, to a confused copying of a corresponding passage in 
the original Greek.‘ The invitation to which Byrrhena refers 
was first given by her, in general terms, in II, 31, when she 
told Lucius, just before his departure from her house, about the 
Risus festival on the next day, adding, “hune tua praesentia 
nobis efficies gratiorem. atque utinam aliquid de proprio lepore 


above, but it is much more like Apuleius than like the Greek author 
to take an interest in public affairs of this kind. Many passages in 
the Metamorphoses have been added by Apuleius simply for their 
picturesque value, often when, they are irrelevant, or when they do 
actual violence to the narrative; cf. 7. A. P. A. LIV, 204, 206. 
The present passage seems contradictory to the words of Byrrhena 
(= Abroea) in II, 19 relative to the great prosperity of Hypata: certe 
libertas otioso et negotioso quidem advenae, Romana frequentia, modesto 
vero hospiti quies villatica: omni denique provinciae voluptarii secessus 
sumus. 

10Cf. Helm, Apul. Opera, II, 2, pp. xv-xvi and 7. A. P. A. LIV, pp. 
206 (top); 212, n. 14; 218; al. 

11 Apuleius’ mistake may, however, have arisen through careless 
imitation of some other passage in the original, perhaps the one in 
which Lucius was invited to Byrrhena’s first (and only) banquet. 
According to Apuleius (II, 18) even on that occasion Lucius at first 
refused. I have shown elsewhere that Apuleius is very prone to dupli- 
cate incidents of the original narrative (7. A. P. A. LIV, 214-16) and 
that he often transfers the phraseology that belonged properly in one 
context to another (op. cit., pp. 216f.). The rejected invitation serves 
no purpose other than to show Lucius’ attitude towards Byrrhena, 
concerning which see below. 
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laetificum honorando deo comminiscaris, quo magis pleniusque 
tanto numini litemus,” to which Lucius replies, accepting the 
invitation, “bene et fiet ut iubes. et vellem hercules materiam 
repperire aliquam, quam deus tantus affluenter indueret.” This 
invitation, therefore, is bound up solely and inseparably with a 
passage that relates entirely to the Risus festival. 

By the words formidans etc. Apuleius suggests that Lucius 
held Byrrhena to blame for his recent public humiliation; and 
Mr. Robertson believes that this passage is reminiscent of an 
original context in which Byrrhena’s complicity was more 
clearly set forth. But there is no need for this assumption. 
Under the circumstances as Apuleius relates them, Lucius’ dis- 
trust of his kinswoman was perfectly natural, since the cause 
of his adventure had not yet been explained to him, and he 
recalled the suspiciously ironical words of Byrrhena (relative 
to the Risus festival and his own participation therein) at his 
parting on the evening before (II, 31). Thus we see that the 
entire passage in question (III, 12) has no affinity with any 
part of the context except that which pertains to the Risus 
festival, together with which it must stand or fall in our recon- 
struction of the original narrative. 

The dramatic irony of Byrrhena’s words in II, 31 need not, 
necessarily, be understood to mean that she was privy to a 
conspiracy against Lucius, since Apuleius is very fond of this 
sort of wit and often employs it merely for the sake of effect.’” 
Nevertheless, it seems quite probable that here and in III, 12 
Apuleius is actually hinting, though very vaguely, that the 
fight with the wineskins was a put-up job in which Byrrhena 
was implicated. But such a hint was very easily added and, 
unlike the witch story which it all but contradicts, has no 
necessary and deep-rooted connection with the rest of the plot. 
Apuleius may have put it in merely for the purpose of creating 
some superficially plausible connection between the original 
wineskin episode and the Risus festival which he has added 
thereunto—an addition which was probably suggested to him 
by the sham battle itself.1* In dovetailing the one story into 


Cf. Met. II, 12; VI, 29 (line 12, Helm); VIII, 25, 3. 
** Concerning Apuleius’ practice of expanding the original narrative 
by the interpolation of similar or analogous material, see T, A. P. A 
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the other he will not take the pains to devise a clear and logical 
explanation of the connection between them, which indeed 
would have been quite difficult, but is content instead with a 
passing hint which is more formal than significant, and which 
the reader will do well not to consider seriously. 

The fight with the wineskins was due to the accidental mis- 
carriage of Pamphile’s plans and to the fact that Lucius hap- 
pened to come home at just the right moment. Byrrhena and 
her friends could not, therefore, have made any plans until 
after the event, fere iam tertia vigilia (sc. noctis, Met. III, 3). 
Such a sudden improvisation between midnight and sunrise, in 
which the whole town had joined, seems very strange indeed, 
and the more so in the absence of any explicit reference to it; 
for Fotis, in explaining to Lucius how he happened to become 
the victim of Risus, says nothing about it, but takes all the 
blame on herself for giving Pamphile the goat hair. If there 
had really been any plot against Lucius, why should she not 
give some of the blame to the instigators of it? Her explana- 
tion would be complete and strictly relevant if there had been 
no Risus festival; but as an apology for Lucius’ public humilia- 
tion it leaves much to be accounted for. 

This conversation with Fotis, in which Lucius learns the 
secret of the goatskins, would naturally take place on the very 
night of the adventure, not, as Apuleius has it, twenty-four 
hours later. Fotis, who was aroused by the tumult of the 
encounter and met Lucius at the door, could not fail to know 
what it was all about and must have told him soon afterwards. 
She could have no reason for keeping the secret from him on 
that night and all the next day unless she was a party to a 
conspiracy ; and Apuleius makes it very plain that she was inno- 
cent. Nor is it likely that Lucius, after an exciting struggle 
with three “robbers,” would immediately go to sleep instead 
of talking the matter over with his bedfellow, Fotis. 

Apuleius himself unwittingly gives us a hint that this con- 
versation took place originally on the night of Lucius’ encounter 


LIV, pp. 212-216. Besides the Risus festival Apuleius has interpolated 
another hoax at Lucius’ expense in the account of his meeting with 
his old friend Pythias (I, 24-25). See Biirger, p. 31, or 7. A. P. A,, 
p. 212. 
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when he makes Fotis say at the beginning of her explanation 
that Pamphile threatened the sun “this evening” because it 
did not yield more quickly to the night when she might exercise 
her magic arts.* This seems to refer to the planning of those 
magic operations of Pamphile which were intended to fetch the 
young man, but which resulted in the animation of the goat- 
skins. It shows Pamphile vecors animi as on that occasion 
and ready to operate (on the hair?) as soon as night falls, 
noctis initio. To fetch the young man, Pamphile had to have 
some tangible object belonging to his person; and her eagerness 
for the coming of night is much more natural and relevant on 
the afternoon when Fotis had given her the hair than on the 
next day when her scheme had failed, and when she had no 
other tangible thing on which to exert her magic. What she 
did then is of no consequence to the story; but if she did employ 
any further magic, her next step, logically, would be to trans- 
form herself and fly to the young man, which she actually does 
several days later (“Ovos 12; Met. III, 21). Apuleius’ more 
correct vesperi is, therefore, probably due to incautious adher- 
ence to Fotis’ explanation as set forth in the Greek original, 
though he recovers himself later on by putting in hesterna die. 
After Lucius had learned the secret of the goatskins, the mock 
trial would of course be quite impossible. 

The whole description of the Risus festival is replete with 
the sort of things of which Apuleius is particularly fond and 
which he has added elsewhere: *® the ritualistic procession of 
magistrates and populace after the manner of a lustral sacri- 
fice,1* the speeches of the advocates on both sides at the trial, 


14 Met. III, 16: audivi vesperi, meis his, inquam, auribus audivi, quod 
non celerius sol caelo ruisset noctique ad exercendas inlecebras magiae 
maturius cessisset, ipst Soli nubilam caliginem et perpetuas tenebras 
comminantem. That this conversation did originally take place at 
night is evident from "Ovos 11 as well as from the present Apuleian 
passage; for the words ém rovros éxo.wnOnuev refer to the promise which 
Palaestra (= Fotis) had made to Lucius about letting him see her 
mistress in action; and this promise, as appears from Apuleius, de- 
veloped logically and immediately from the revelation about the wine- 
skins which Fotis had made a few moments before. 

**Cf. T. A. P. A. LIV, 208 ff. 

7° Cf. Met. III, 2 and Robertson, pp. 113-114, who observes that the 
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and the delegation of public officials who afterwards call on 
Lucius to make up with him by extolling the glory and fame 
of his lineage and by announcing their intention of setting up 
statues in his honor. 

The story of the Risus festival is an excellent jest and well 
told. It shows Apuleius’ originality at its best. But it is only 
when we leave out this episode that the context becomes clear 
and consistent; with it included there is much delay and con- 
fusion, and the reader looks in vain for a logical sequence.2" 


B. E. Perry. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Roman Hilaria held on March 25 provides the nearest parallel to the 
spring festival here described. Other public celebrations and proces- 
sions are described in book XI, the whole of which has been added by 
Apuleius. 

17 The original course of events was probably about as follows: Lu- 
cius in his investigation of metamorphoses learns from Byrrhena that 
Milo’s wife, Pamphile, is a skillful sorceress who is fond of young men 
and uses magic against them. In order to learn some of the witch’s 
secrets, he immediately makes love to her maid, Fotis. A day or two 
later he dines with Byrrhena, at whose house he hears more gossip 
about magic, and on his return at night slays the three wineskins 
which he mistakes for robbers. Immediately after the encounter Fotis 
lets him in and tells him about Pamphile’s attempt to bring the young 
man to herself and the curious result. At once Lucius is interested and 
excited, and begs Fotis to show him her mistress in action. A few 
days later Pamphile, having failed to fetch the young man to herself, 
decides to change herself into a bird and fly to him. Fotis enables 
Lucius to witness her metamorphosis, and to transform himself, acci- 
dentally, into an ass. 
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It may, perhaps, be imagined from the title of this paper 
that I am about to discuss a subject upon which little or nothing 
new can be said, and if I were to treat it only from the literary 
side, from the evidence furnished by the poems themselves, 
there would be good grounds for such an opinion. The problem 
is, however, one which may be approached from another direc- 
tion, that is from the archaeological side, and here new evi- 
dence has recently been brought to light. It seems worth while, 
therefore, to examine this briefly and to see to what extent 
existing theories are confirmed by it and how far they need 
revision. 

It is very generally admitted today that the civilization ex- 
isting at Mycenae in the twelfth century B. c. is that which we 
find depicted in the Homeric poems. The resemblances are too 
many and the differences too few to permit any other conclu- 
sion. This is not the place to discuss this matter in detail, 
nor is it needful. One thing, however, must be remembered, 
that the various objects brought to light at Mycenae are not 
all of one date but extend over several centuries. The Shaft 
Graves found by Schliemann are probably three hundred years 
earlier than the time of the Trojan war,* so that great caution 
must be used in referring to their contents when comparing 
the life depicted in the Homeric poems with contemporary life 
at Mycenae.? Failure to recognize this difference in date has 
led to trouble. 

The chief opponent of the view that Homer’s Achaeans are 
to be identified with the Mycenaeans is Ridgeway, who in his 
Early Age of Greece (pp. 293 ff.) presented several arguments 
to support his contention. Of the three most important two 
can easily be refuted. They are 1. that the Homeric heroes 
used iron for weapons while the Mycenaeans used bronze; and 
2. that they used small round shields while the Mycenaeans 


1See A.J. A. XXVII, 1923, p. 83. 

? Evans has shown good grounds for believing that some of the objects 
found in the Shaft Graves came from Cnossus; see The Palace of Minos, 
I, pp. 469, 714, ete. 
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used large shields. But Jevons showed long ago,’ and his con- 
clusions can be confirmed by anybody who will read the poems 
through with this point in mind, that iron was the exception, 
not the rule in the Homeric poems. That is to say, iron was 
just coming into use for weapons, and there is not sufficient 
evidence to prove that the case was not the same at Mycenae 
in the period now designated as Late Helladic III. Even 
specimens of bronze weapons from that period are not very nu- 
merous. As to the shields, both kinds are known in Homer and 
at Mycenae, for example in Iliad, XV, 645 f. Periphetes of My- 
cenae carries a huge shield reaching to his feet ®; and again the 
men on the warrior vase from Mycenae carry small, round, 
though not circular, shields,® and other evidence might be pre- 
sented. The third point, that in Homer the dead are burned and 
at Mycenae buried, still causes trouble, but too much must not be 
made of it. Examples of cremation and inhumation have been 
found in the same tomb, and, furthermore, it is possible that 
a custom for the disposal of the dead might arise in an army 
in the field, and at the same time not be usual among the people 
at home. Ridgeway’s arguments, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as having any great weight and we are justified in assuming 
that in its essentials the civilization of Mycenae at the time 
of its destruction is that which we find in Homer. 

During the last few years, especially in 1920 and 1921, much 
archaeological work has been done at Mycenae, particularly by 
Mr. Wace of the British School in Athens,’ and the material 
brought to light carefully studied. Do the facts which have 
been elicited from it afford us any new evidence for the dating 
of the Homeric poems? I think they do. 

One thing above all others has become clear, that Mycenae 
was sacked, burned and utterly destroyed in a great catastrophe 
when at the very height of its power. There was no gradual 
decline and final submission. It was a struggle between two 


J.H.8. XIII, pp. 25 ff. 

‘For the term see Wace and Blegen, B.S. A. XXII, pp. 186f.; also 
Harland, Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil, XXXIV, 1923, p. 6. 

5 See Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 632. 

*Ridgeway (pp. 313 ff.) recognizes this, but mistakes the date of 
the vase. 

™See J. H. 8. XLI, pp. 262 ff. 
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powerful contestants and Mycenae lost. Furthermore it has 
been proved, as Tsountas long ago surmised, that the great 
fortification walls date from the last period of the city, that 
is from Late Helladic III, at which time also there was a 
reconstruction of the palace. It is plain, then, that the men 
of Mycenae foresaw the danger which threatened them and built 
the mighty walls which they thought would be a sufficient pro- 
tection against their enemies. The greater part of the walls of 
Tiryns were built at the same time *® and doubtless from the 
same motives. It has also become clear that the catastrophe 
which destroyed Mycenae and Tiryns was not confined to those 
cities but was very general throughout Greece. It put an end 
to the Mycenaean civilization everywhere. 

There can be no longer any doubt as to what this catastrophe 
was. Greek tradition, quite apart from other evidence, makes 
it clear that it was the Dorian invasion. It used to be believed 
a generation ago that the Dorian invasion was a gradual in- 
filtration of Dorians from the north, and was what might be 
called a peaceful occupation rather than an invasion; but aside 
from the inherent improbability of such a thing in the second 
millennium B. c., the excavations have shown that this was a 
conquest as violent as any in the whole history of Greece, per- 
haps we should say more violent than any other. When did 
it occur? ‘The archaeological evidence puts it in the latter 
part of the twelfth century B. c. Literary tradition says that 
Mycenae fell in 1104 B. c. Stanley Casson, who has published 
the most recent discussion of the Dorian invasion,® dates it 
about 1150 B. co. It is safer, however, to adopt a date closer 
to the traditional date and to say that Mycenae fell at the end 
of the twelfth century B. c. for this suits better the evidence 
from the excavations. 

What does this have to do with the date of the Homeric 
poems? When Ridgeway published his Early Age of Greece 
in 1901 he wrote (p. 677) “The fact that not a single Greek 
colony in Asia Minor or Italy or Sicily is mentioned in either 


®See J. H. 8. XLI, p. 269; also Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, II, p. 201. 

° Antiquaries’ Journal, I, 1921, pp. 199ff. For another recent dis- 
cussion of the problem see Neubert, Die Dorische Wanderung in thren 
Europiischen Zusammenhingen, pp. 10 ff. 
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of the poems is a prima facie indication that they were com- 
posed before the Dorian invasion. This is corroborated by the 
fact that there is not a single allusion to the Dorians in the 
Peloponnesus. Yet if the poems had been composed subsequently 
to the Dorian conquest, it is hardly possible that a poet who 
sang for the aristocracy could have refrained from alluding to 
the Dorian lords of Argolis and Sparta.” This statement is 
correct. Homer knows absolutely nothing of the Dorian in- 
vasion. Ridgeway concluded that it was “unlikely that the 
poems were originally composed at any period later than 1000 
B. Cc.” In the light of the recent excavations which have made 
clear the magnitude of the disaster occasioned by the Dorian 
conquest we must carry back this date another century. It is 
inconceivable that a poet writing about Agamemnon could have 
kept silent about the great catastrophe which brought upon his 
capital the same ruin which he had inflicted on Troy. The 
Homeric poems, therefore, cannot be dated later than the fall 
of Mycenae. On the other hand they cannot be contemporary 
with the Trojan war for the poet occasionally alludes to the 
superior prowess of the Achaean heroes as compared with the 
men of his own time. Such an allusion might be possible in 
the third generation after the event. We must date the Ho- 
meric poems, therefore, in the light of this evidence, at the end 
of the twelfth century B. c. 

If this conclusion is sound, and it is hard to see how the 
evidence will admit of any other interpretation, to what other 
results will it lead us? ‘To two which are important. First 
we see that the language in which the poems are written is 
in all probability the language spoken by the Greek army before 
Troy. A poem written to celebrate the feats of mighty heroes 
for their descendants in the third generation can hardly have 
been in any other language than that spoken by the heroes 
themselves, that is to say what Homer would call Achaean. It 
is hardly necessary to recall that Achaean is the name given 
by Homer to Greeks from all parts of Greece. Achilles from 
Phthia and Idomeneus from Crete are Achaeans just as much 
as Agamemnon from Mycenae and Menelaus from Sparta. Ho- 
meric Greek, then, is “ Achaean ”’; or, to put it the other way, 
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“ Achaean” is not Doric or anything else than the Greek of 
Homer. 

The second point is this. Homer makes it plain that al- 
though there are remnants of various races living on the island 
of Crete the dominant race at the time of the Trojan war is 
the same as on the mainland of Greece, that is they are 
Achaeans. Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans at Troy, whose 
tomb was shown in later times at Cnossus,!° is an Achaean. 
There is, therefore, every reason to believe that the tablets found 
at Cnossus by Sir Arthur Evans written in Linear Script B 
and dating from Late Minoan times are written in “ Achaean,” 
that is in what must be a close approximation to Homeric Greek. 

These, then, are the conclusions to which the evidence drawn 
from the latest excavations at Mycenae points. It remains for 
time to verify their correctness. 

NIcKeErson Bates. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


2° Diod. Sic. V, 79. 


RECTO VULTU AND RECTA FACIE IN JUVENAL 


Juv. x, 188 f: “Da spatium vitae, multos da, Iuppiter, annos” 
Hoe recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas. 


The precise meaning of hoc vultu has been in question since 
the time of the scholiast.t What seems to me the correct view 
is based on a consideration of some other passages showing the 
use of rectus with parts of the body. Thus Horace (referring 
to Plautus) in Epp. ii, 1, 176: Securus cadat an recto stet 
fabula talo. Here recto is not only “straight ” but firm with 
implication of rigidity. The straightness indeed is the outward 
appearance which results from the inner tension of the muscles. 
Precise parallels are Pers. v, 104: Tibi recto vivere talo ars 
dedit? and Juv. iii, 252: Corbulo... tot res... recto ver- 
tice portat. Corbulo’s neck is noticeably straight because it is 
rigid. So too the caput rectum et secundum naturam in latus 
inclinatum of Quint. ii, 3, 69, is a head held firmly in its 
natural position. Rectus is also used of the whole body to denote 


a well-knit uprightness of carriage as in Cat. 10, 20; 86, 1, and 
Juv. ili, 25. 


1 The following is the scholiast’s comment: Laetus et tristis vitam 
longam optas; aut iuvenis hoc aut senex optas, in quocumque statu 
fueris, thus setting up a contrast between recto vultu as connoting joy 
or youth and pallidus implying sorrow or old age. This has set the 
tone for much succeeding interpretation. Heinrich thinks the prayer is 
made in confidence as well as in anxiety; ‘Weidner (so also Ruperti), 
in health and in sickness; Friedlander, in tranquillity and in excitement; 
Duff (returning to the scholiast), in youth and in old age; and finally 
Ramsay (in the Loeb edition), “in days of strength or of sickness.” 
Mayor discards the antithesis and paraphrases, “with look neither 
downcast nor turned aside, but confronting the god and looking him 
full in the face.” Somewhat similar is Wilson’s “with upraised face,” 
suggesting earnestness. Mayor’s interpretation is based on rectus as 
indicating a (horizontally) straight direction, while Wilson’s proceeds 
from Juvenal’s frequent use of the simple for the compound verb, 
recto = erecto. Neither explanation seems to me to have much point. 
Why should one in making a prayer “look the god full in the face,” 
or why should one pray “with upraised face” to produce on the god 
the impression of being in earnest? 
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In these references rectus denotes the kind of straightness 
that comes from the normal work and strain of the bodily sinews. 
It is natural from this association that the idea of tension should 
in certain cases be the more prominent connotation. This is 
exemplified in the somewhat frequent rectis oculis? as in Cic. 
pro Rab. xvii, 48: Hic vos aliud nihil orat nisi ut rectis oculis 
hance urbem sibi intueri. . . liceat, and Seneca, Ep. 76, 33: 
Si quis rectis oculis gladios micantes videt. In both examples 
we have the idea of looking with steadily held eyes (and there- 
fore straight ahead). In the one it is the tension of a man who 
is free from apprehension; in the other, the strain with which 
one compels himself to face perils. 

It is this unusual tension with the consequent rigidity that 
inheres in Juvenal’s recto vultu. The worshipper prays for long 
life with “set face,” this being the natural physical result as 
well as the outward sign of his preoccupation. He is so occupied 
that his face is not only set but pallid. This also is a true 
touch, since pallor itself, (as every reader of Martial knows) 
comes from much fixing of the attention on a desired object. 
Perhaps the best commentary on the passage is G. B. Shaw’s 
account of his youthful church-going in Dublin. What im- 
pressed him most was “ the unnaturally motionless figures of the 
congregation in their Sunday clothes and bonnets and their set 
faces, pale (italics mine) with the malignant rigidity produced 
by the suppression of all emotion.” * Thus we have a bit of 
human experience which two good observers have rendered in 
the same terms. 

This explanation of recto vultu throws light on the recta facie 
of Juv. vi, 401: Ipsa loqui recta facie siccisque mamillis. The 
reference is to an “ advanced” woman who is audax et coetus 
possit quae ferre virorum. Juvenal’s purpose is clearly to pro- 
duce an impression of strain. The woman can make her way 
among men but only at the cost of effort which leaves its marks 
in dry breasts and hard set face, and which is in complete con- 
trast to the naturalness and relaxation of home life. It is ac- 


2In Hor. Od. i, 3, 18: qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, Bentley 
wished to replace siccis with rectis. If Horace were prose, this would 
be a good suggestion. 

* Henderson, George Bernard Shaw, p. 12. 
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cordingly not youth nor tranquillity nor confidence which recta 
facie denotes, but engrossment, effort and the strain of fixed 


attention.* 
JEFFERSON ELMORE. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


‘It is tempting to see the transfer o1 this use of rectus to the mind 
in the fragment of Ennius’ Annales (Vahlen, 209) quoted by Cicero in 
Cat. M. vi, 16: Quo vobis mentes, rectae quae stare solebant Antehac, 
dementes sese flexere viai? In the first place, it would seem that stare 
is not strictly “to stand” (still), but rather “to carry one’s self,” a 
meaning which Italian shows it must have had. Also, underlying the 
whole passage is the assumption that the personified mentes were pro- 
ceeding along a road; in standing still there could be no antithesis to 
flexere viai. In their normal condition they proceed with a well-knit 
and controlled uprightness (rectae), but when they lose their poise (go 
to pieces, as it were) and become dementes they wander from the path. 
This gives the required contrast between rectae stare solebant and sese 


flexere viai. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes LIX (1924). 


Zur romischen Satire (1-22). R. Reitzenstein, (1) discusses 
Persius’ satire I, and shows its relation to Lucilius’ sat. X; he 
also analyses the eight choliambic verses, which were aptly 
placed at the beginning by Cornutus. He regards Quintilians’, 
perhaps too favorable, estimate of Persius (X, 1, 94) to be at 
any rate more just than his rating by modern literary historians. 
(2) He interprets Horace’s sat. I, 10, with its background in 
I, 4, pointing out difficulties, which have been misapprehended. 
The eight spurious verses were written on the margin by a 
reader of I, 10. 


Spartiaten und Lakedaimonier (23-72). V. Ehrenberg holds 
that the tradition of the Dorian invasion in the XII and XI 
centuries is historical, and would have to be assumed by archae- 
ologists and historians, if there were no such tradition. They 
were organized as fighting men ruled by kings and councils of 
elders. Names like Agesilaos, Archelaos etc. are significant. 
The beginning of the Spartan state followed the conquest of the 
entire Eurotas valley, which, barring reservations for a public 
domain and for reuévy of gods and kings, was portioned out by 
lot (xAjpos) in equal shares to the duo, who constituted the 
djpos. The division into the ancient tribes of the Hylleis, Pam- 
phyli and Dymanes exerted no influence in the territorial divi- 
sions, although it left its impress on the organization of the 
army. ‘The djpos cannot be regarded as an aristocracy; but in 
the course of time the accumulation of wealth broke down 
equality among the dpow, some of whom became tropeioves. 
In the Iliad II 581f., Amyclae, Pharis etc. appear as inde- 
pendent alongside of Sparta, a tradition of Achaean times; but 
in Iliad IV 52 and in the Odyssey Sparta is the chief city, a 
result of the Dorian conquest. The first helots (captured men) 
were the conquered inhabitants of the Eurotas valley. The 
helotizing of the Messenians marks a later stage of conquest. 
In both cases the status of the helots, who were classed as 
Syyooror SovAor, was not the result of a gradual enslavement of 
a tenant-farmer class, as Kahrstedt tried to show, who thinks 
this process began in Messenia (cf. A. J. P. 41, 384). The 
influence of the conquered people is shown in the adoption of 
numerous pre-Doric cults (cf. Wide, Lakonische Kulte). The 
perioeci, who inhabited the less fruitful mountainous regions, 
were descendants of the original inhabitants of the old Achaean 
towns, and of Doric families, descended from weaker groups of 
Dorians, who had established themselves there at the time of the 
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invasion, and constituted the major portion of their aristocracy. 
Some of these towns appear to have been established or enlarged 
by Spartan schemes of colonization. While they enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom, they had no voice in the dzéAAa, as they were 
not members of the ruling woAs, Sparta, the military consti- 
tution of which was based on the primitive customs of the 
nomads, who invaded the Eurotas valley. Kahrstedt’s volume I 
of his Griechisches Staatsrecht is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Sparta, but suffers from its too close dependence on 
Roman analogies. 


Ciceros ‘Staat’ als politische Tendenzschrift (73-94). R. 
Heinze opposes Reitzenstein’s view (Nachrichten der Gott. Ges. 
d. W. 1917, 399 ff.) that Cicero in the De re publica portrayed 
an ideal princeps, who might save the Republic, and that Au- 
gustus, in large measure, realized his hopes. Similarly Ed. 
Meyer (Caesars Monarchie u. d. Principat des Pompeius, Stutt- 
gart 1918 S. 176 ff.) thinks Cicero’s ‘ princeps’ justified the 
position Pompey had aimed at, and actually attained. These 
two scholars, and others, have assumed that Cicero in the De re 
publ. advocated the rule of one man, the princeps. Heinze shows, 
however, that princeps in this sense is nowhere used by Cicero. 
On the contrary he advocated a restoration of the time-honored 
Republic, which, however, was possible only by reviving the 
mores antiqui. 


Zur Aufzeichnung der Res gestae divi Augusti im pisidischen 
Antiochia (95-107). A. v. Premerstein discusses Sir William 
M. Ramsay’s publication of 49 fragments of the res gestae, which 
he found at the Pisidian Antioch in the year 1914. 


Der Spielplatz des Aischylos (108-117). E. Bethe thinks that 
the old Dionysiac orchestra, which, as Dérpfeld has shown, was 
farther from the slope of the Acropolis than the later one, made 
it necessary to erect a wooden structure for the seats, especially 
on the wings. These were dispensed with when the later smaller 
orchestra was brought closer to the slope by cutting into the 
tock. This change was made when the wooden seats (ra ixpw) 
had broken down 500-497 B. C. (cf. Suidas s. v. Pratinas). At 
the southern tangent of the new orchestra-circle a skene was 
then built on the embankment that had served the larger or- 
chestra. This skene showed at first a plain front some 24 
meters high, on which Danaus and the ghost of Darius 
ascended ; but the chorus remained in the orchestra, where alone 
their dance movements were possible. When the Agamemnon 
was producd the face of the skene was provided with doors, a 
natural evolution in the structure of the skene. Wilamowitz’s 
idea that a wooden structure, with platform for the chorus, was 
erected in the middle of the orchestra is very unlikely. 
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Miscellen: K. Praechter (118-119) emends in Heiberg’s text 
of Simpl. in Aristot. de Caelo p. 370, 29 ff. diaBAeropevr to dia- 
BeBAnpevo.—A. Korte (119-121) discusses the parentage of 
Herodotus to show that he could not have been of noble birth 
as Ed. Meyer states in his Forsch. zur att. Gesch. I, 193.—W. 
Capelle (121-123) shows that the passages in Marcus Aurelius, 
V, 33 and VI, 15, prove the correctness of Aétius’ statement in 
IV, 3, 12 (= Fr. d. Vorsokr. 12 A15) that Heraclitus taught 
that the soul was nourished both by the atmosphere and the 
blood.—U. Wilcken (123-127) discusses the Polydamas speech 
(Xen., Hell. VI. 1. 5 ff.) and points out that the actual resources 
of Jason are enumerated in § 5-7, whereas in § 8-12 his future 
plans are unfolded. Hence § 10 means that, when his plans are 
realized, the Athenians (together with their allies) would be 
eager to seek an alliance with him. At present (about 374 
B. C.) he was a member of her second maritime confederacy, 
which fact Beloch (Griech. Gesch. III? 165, A2) thinks is dis- 
proved by the above passage (§ 10). Jason was at that time 
not a member of the Boeotian league.—A. v. Blumenthal (127- 
128) following Wilamowitz’s emendation of jyaros in Aesch. 
Agamem. 557 to fouaros, emends «iyaros in Soph. Atas 1145 to 
toparos. He approves Will.’ emendation of Choeph. 806 ff. (In- 
terpr. p. 212); but shows from Soph. Electr. 1375 f. that the 
god invoked is Apollo Lykeios. For zacoadevyevos (MS) he 
proposes tacoadovpevos in Prometheus 113. 


Beitrage zur Quellenanalyse des ailteren Plinius (129-156). 
M. Wellmann illustrates the character of the compilations of 
Sextius Niger and Xenocrates of Aphrodisias, important sources 
of Pliny (cf. A. J. P. 31, p. 483), and then contrasts with them 
passages that deal with the dietetic value of plants, which points 
to the school of Erasistratus in Smyrna; perhaps Solon of 
Smyrna was the source. Pliny also used Roman sources, among 
which was a book on medicinal herbs by Antonius Castor, who, 
following Alexandrian models, planted the first botanical garden 
in Rome. 


Eine politische Tendenzschrift aus Caesars Zeit (157-189). 
M. Pohlenz analyses book II, 7-29 of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus’ Roman Antiquities, according to which Romulus gave his 
people the very best constitution, which left practically nothing 
for his successors to do. This contradicts the common tradition 
of a gradual evolution. Pohlenz makes it clear that Dionysius 
introduced here a political pamphlet of the time of Julius Cae- 
sar, which purposes to win popular sympathy for Caesar’s 
en aims at a time when the Republic had proved a 
ailure. 


Das erste Fragment des Herakleitos (190-203). W. Capelle 
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discussing this fragment: rov 8 Adyouv rovd’ edvros del 


yivovra avOpwroa xtA., agrees with Zeller, Diels etc. in letting dei 
modify éévros. Various arguments show that it should not be 
associated with agvvero. as Tannery and Natorp take it. The 
latter’s translation, “ dass diese meine Rede wahr ist, fassen die 
Menschen nie,” lets éévros have the twofold meaning of dAnfois 
6vros, which is impossible; moreover «iva: (Hv) in the sense of 
true, really, developed in the Eleatic school in opposition to 
Heraclitus. Heraclitus’ doctrine of perpetual change was deeply 
influenced by Anaximander; but he formulated this doctrine 
with greater clarity by means of the term Adyos, and added the 
entirely new conception of the psychical world. Heraclitus uses 
Adyos and also the words yvwyn, acoddv to designate the world 
principle of change. (C. paraphrases the entire sentence: “ Dies 
Gesetz, obgleich es in alle Ewigkeit gilt, begreifen die Menschen 
nicht, weder bevor sie davon vernommen, noch nachdem, sie 
davon zum ersten Male vernommen.” These words could not 
have been the very first, as Aristotle and Sextus seem to say. 
Some sentence like: Adyos xparet must have preceded. 


Der Bau der Lieder des Aischylos (204-231). K. Miinscher 
shows, in a detailed examination of the lyrical compositions of 
Aeschylus, a development from simp'e to more complex and 
artistic forms. In the Suppliants a succession of strophic pairs 
occur, with a marked predominance of epirrhematic composition, 
which points to the original speeches of the single actor, in his 
dialogue with the chorus. Ephymnia are also added, the con- 
tents of which are closely related to the strophes. In the Per- 
sians the same forms are used, with the addition of érwdot. The 
Septem shows at the end for the first time the triadic composi- 
tion aab. The succeeding discussion of burial is spurious. The 
Prometheus shows little that is new. Finally in the last trilogy 
the composition is far more complicated and artistic, especially 
in the Choephori, all of which he illustrates with diagrams. 


Heldenlieder und Schildgesang in Tacitus’ Germania (232- 
240). W. Sternkopf, with some diffidence, opposes the consensus 
omnium and EK. Norden, who, in his book Die germanische Ur- 
geschichte in Tacitus’ Germania, lets haec quoque in ch. III of 
the Germ. refer to the following description of the barditus 
singing, and so distinguishes between marching and shield songs. 
Sternkopf on the contrary translates haec quoque “ auch solche 
Lieder,” that is to say, in addition to the carmina antiqua of 
ch. II. This interpretation eliminates the objection to the 
supposed excursus. He translates primumque omnium.... 
canunt, “ und in der Tat besingen sie einen Ersten aller Helden.” 
Norden makes it probable that the Hercules mentioned was an 
ancient Siegfried type. 
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Miscellen: Frerichs (241-244) discusses the text of Thucy- 
dides IV, 30, 3; 36, 3; 38, 3 and 40, 1—H. Degering (245- 
246) proposes cecidit for vadit in Cic. Tusc. I 97.—H. Willrich 
(246-248) shows that the Athenian decree in Josephus Antiquit. 
XIV 149, was in honor of Hyrcanus II, and not of Hyrcanus 
I, as has been conjectured (cf. Kirchner, Prosopogr. Att. 5713), 
and that it reached Jerusalem by way of Pergamum. 


Lesefriichte (249-273). Wilamowitz adds to this series nos. 
CLXXXI-CXCII, in which he interprets and emends: Soph. 
Aias 669-83; Trachin. 375 f.; Electra 685 f.; Antigone 615 f.; 
Euripides Orestes 474 f.; Fragm. of Euphorion; Callim. fragm. 
360; Epigr. of Diodorus Zonas; Italia, daughter of Themistocles 
mentioned by Ion; Aesch. contr. Ctesiph. 19 etc.; Letters of 
Julian; Archilochus ; EvxAeidys 6 dpxaios; Aaxivov in schol. Dio- 
nys. Perieg. 369; Themistocles’ letter; Hesych. povovoyoroy and 
the words covcov and oigov. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Schriften des Aristoteles (274-306). P. Gohlke shows that 
books I, V, VI of the Physics belong to Aristotle’s early period, 
they contain no important philosophical concept that does not 
appear in Plato; whereas books II-IV and VIII contain con- 
cepts that are peculiar to Aristotle, such as possibility—reality 
and the closely connected four causes. The other related books: 
Tlepi ovpavov etc. similarly show distinct treatments. He con- 
cludes that Aristotle undertook at a late period to treat the 
whole subject of Natural Science again from a new standpoint 
in which primal cause made the subject of motion the centre of 
interest and was the occasion of his writing the three books On 
the Soul. The recognition of the two treatments is obscured by 
the fact that Aristotle made some additions and changes in the 
earlier work before he undertook the later one. He, finally, 
gives a sketch of Aristotle’s literary development. He speaks 
in high terms of Jaeger’s “ Aristoteles.” 


Zu den griechischen Sakralaltertiimern (307-321). P. Sten- 
gel (1) interprets Arist. Peace 955 ff., and shows that some 
details pertaining to the sacrifice must be imagined. The regu- 
lar procedure calls for the transposition of vv. 960 and 961; 
he translates accordingly with comments: “ Wohl denn, ich 
nehm’ den Feuerbrand und tauch’ ihn ein. (Er sprengt damit 
—repippaive.). Reich’? mir das Becken her (Er schépft und 
sprengt mit der Hand—yepvirrerat) und sprenge selber auch; 
(Der Diener tut es gleichfalls.) Du schiittle schnell dich, 
und du biet’ die Gerste dar, (Mir und (vielleicht) auch den 
Choreuten) Und wirf dem Publikum auch Kérner zu.” (2) 
He shows that répvew and évréuvey are not synonyms. “Opxu 
véuvew is usual in the sense of “taking an oath”; but dpxa 
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originally designated the sacrificial animals that belong to “Opxos, 
the daemon of death. The technical meaning of réuvew is indi- 
cated by the derivatives royuias, the castrated animal, and roma, 
the testicles of the animal sacrificed (cf. A. J. P. 39, 217). In 
oath-taking it was the custom to stand émi rév ropiwv (cf. Dem. 
XXIII 68). 


Zur Geschichte und Rekonstruktion des Charisius-Textes 
(322-355). K. Barwick, who has prepared a new text for the 
Bibliotheca Teubn., gives a detailed account of the excerpta 
Cauchiana. Many copies of the archetype were extant during 
the middle ages, which often give a better and more complete 
text than the Neapolitanus. 


Miscellen: R. Reitzenstein (356-362) justifies his interpreta- 
tion of Cic. De re publ., which R. Heinze criticized (see above, 
Herm. 59, 73 f.), and maintains that their respective views are 
not far apart.—E. Fraenkel (362-368) emends and interprets 
the text of an ostrakon, the fragments of which J. G. Milne pieced 
together (Journ. Hell. Stud. XLITI (1923) p. 40). This text 
was not the composition of an Egyptian schoolboy, as has been 
assumed, but a fragment of a Greek comic poet, possibly Phile- 
mon, which may have been dictated from an anthology. 


Demokrits Sittenspriiche (369-419). R. Philippson is led to 
discuss the authenticity, character and transmission of the eth- 
ical precepts of Democritus in reviewing H. Laue’s dissertation, 
De Democriti fragm. ethicis Gottingen (1921). lLaue’s main 
contention is that the collection of precepts bearing the name of 
Democrates is not to be ascribed to Democritus, but to the Attic 
orator of that name from Aphidna. On this basis Laue tries to 
distinguish the style and content of the Democrates maxims 
from what he considers to be the genuine sayings of Demo- 
critus. Philippson points out that thirty-one precepts of the 
Democrates collection appear also in Stobaeus, and probably 
more were contained in the lost eclogues. Therefore the testi- 
mony of the Stobaeus MSS., which show the frequent occurrence 
of Democrates for Democritus, although the latter predominates, 
makes it highly probable that the author of the sayings in the 
above collection was Democritus. Moreover Lortzing has shown 
that Stobaeus obtained his Democritus precepts from the same 
source from which the Democrates collection was derived. Phil- 
ippson thinks it probable that the so-called ‘YzoOjxa: of Demo- 
critus were selected from his writings by one of his followers, 
which collection was perhaps known to the author of Anpouxos 
(Isocrates?). The investigation throws light on the contents 
and style of Democritus’ writings and their influence. 


Zur Geschichte und Rekonstruktion des Charisius-Textes 
(420-429). K. Barwick continues his investigation of the Cha- 
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risius text (see above, Hermes 59, pp. 322 ff.), showing that in 
the middle ages the text of Charisius was frequently cited, but 
always under the names of Cominianus or Flavianus (Flavius) ; 
these extracts often differ from the Napolitanus. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Homerischen Apollonhymnus 
(430-449). FF. Altheim argues that the subject of the Delian 
hymn was the Delian festival, so that vv. 14-18 make a suitable 
beginning, and that vv. 1-13, 19-29 were added by a wandering 
thapsode, who converted the Delian festival hymn into one that 
was to honor Apollo. He likewise added vv. 177-178 as a con- 
clusion, after v. 146. The collector of the hymns, in possession 
of variants, gave them their present position. Etdnmos was the 
poet, whose name one would expect to find at the end of v. 171, 
this was changed to etpjnuws by the poet who suggested the name 
of Homer with v. 173. The Pythian hymn, composed after 590 
B. C., shows imitation of the Delian hymn; but it was not a 
continuation. It was an independent hymn, which was also 
revised. 


Fremder Adel im rémischen Staat der Samniterkriege (450- 
473). W. Schur discusses a number of prominent plebeian 
families that had won a place alongside of the patrician nobility 
in the IV. century B. C. They originated in the nobility of the 
Latin states and Campania, and thus virtually constituted a 
second class of nobles in the Roman state, and to them was due, 
in large measure, the great expansion of Roman power. He 
regards his discussion of the Marcii, Claudii, Sempronii and 
the Volscian Qu. Publilius Philo as a supplement to F. Miinzer’s 
Romische Adelsfamilien und Adelsparteien, from which, how- 
ever, he deviates in some important particulars. The accession 
of these prominent plebeians to the consulship and other high 
positions was not a movement towards democracy, but an en- 
largement of the aristocratic group. Some of these nobles won 
their position by matrimonial alliances with patrician families ; 
but when the Campanian nobles, fearing to lose their privileges 
at the hands of the Samnites, made a compact with the Romans 
in 343 B. C., by which they secured equal rights with the old 
Roman nobility, it was not long before the same privileges were 
accorded to the nobility of the Latin towns. 


Miscellen: W. Kroll (474-477) prints the text, with crit. 
app., of Ps.-Callisthenes’ curious story of Alexander’s birth, in 
order that it may serve as a correction of Boll’s text (Memorie 
dell? Accademia delle Scienze, Bologna (1923)). Olympias 
checks her pangs at the bidding of Nectanebus, until he an- 
nounces that the horoscope is favorable-——E. Honigman (477- 
478) restores, in CIG 4730, the name of T. Cl. Balbillus’ mother, 
so as to read AK<A), as this name was used by the royal family 
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of the Commageni, with which he was connected.—Marianne 
Koffka (478) proposes ydpwov (aaidov Mss.) in Plat. 
Symp. 209c.—The editor corrects a typographical error on 
page 61. 
Herman Lovis EBELING. 
GouUCcHER COLLEGE. 


NEvE JAHRBUCHER DAS KLASSISCHE ALTERTUM GE- 
SCHICHTE UND DeruTscHE Von. XXVIII 
(1924). 


With this volume, containing only four numbers, the old-time 
Jahrbiicher virtually comes to an end. They will emerge under 
the same editorship, but the new title, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Wissenschaft und Bildung, indicates alike the greatly widened 
scope and the less classical character of the periodical. As a 
kind of substitute a new quarterly, Die Antike, exclusively de- 
voted to classical antiquity and its influence, has appeared, of 
which the first number has just been issued. It is published by 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, and edited by Prof. W. Jager, 
the well-known successor of Wilamowitz. Hereafter I shall re- 
port its contents regularly for the JOURNAL. 


Pp. 1-15. Berta Stenzel-Mugdan, Philosophical Motives in 
the Cosmology of Aristotle. A thoughtful interpretation and 
penetrating analysis of De Caelo, Bk. I. 


Pp. 15-25. W. Ensslin, Agrarian Legislation since the Time 
of Tiberius Gracchus in the Contest of Political Parties. After 
an account of the Gracchan reforms and their failure, the author 
traces the subsequent efforts made in the same direction. Cicero 
was the last successful spokesman of the Optimates, the con- 
sistent opponents of all popular agrarian laws. But the aristo- 
cratic Senatorial party was unable to utilize its power to the 
fullest extent. With the rise of Pompey, Crassus and Caesar, 
agrarian legislation made necessary by the demand of victorious 
veterans was easily forced upon the Senate. 


Pp. 25-36. L. v. Sybel, Problems of Christian Antiquity. 
The learned author traces the origins of early Christian art 
and pictorial types. They were founded on Hellenistic, not 
oriental, models and spread from Rome as their centre. 


Pp. 36-43. Hildebrecht Hommel, A. W. Schlegel’s Drama- 
turgy. It was chiefly influenced by Schiller and Schelling and 
opposed to the Aristotelian doctrine as expounded by Lessing. 
This theory reflects the romantic spirit of the day, but is at 
times strangely inconsistent. 


Pp. 43-48. B. Busch, The Masquerade in Faust IT. 
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Pp. 49-64. Reviews of J. Huber, De Lingua antiquissimorum 
Graeciae incolarum; E. Kalinka, Tituli Asiae Minoris, vol. II 
(Lyciae); K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, III 1; W. 
Klein, Vom antiken Rokoko, etc.; and a few brief communi- 
cations. 


Pp. 65-86. W. Kranz, The Relation of the Creative Artist 
to his Work in Ancient Greek Literature. Three types are dis- 
tinguished. In the first, the poet regards himself as inspired 
by the Muses, his work is of divine origin, as in the case of 
Homer and Parmenides. In the second, the ego becomes more 
clearly conscious of its own creative capacity and the author 
addresses himself directly to an individual for whom his doc- 
trines are intended (Empedokles, Hesiod’s Works and Days). 
In the third (Herakleitos), the ego isolates itself wholly from 
the influence of Apollo or the Muses. His is an entirely new 
dispensation originating in himself. The author analyses these 
three fundamental types at length and shows in what manifold 
ways they exhibit themselves. Interesting is the dialogic form 
of the Greek lyric as distinguished from the more introspective 
and subjective character of the modern. 


Pp. 86-111. A. Nehring, The Ways and Aims of Present-day 
Linguistic Science. This is a lucid and instructive survey of 
the methods and the ever-widening scope of linguistic science 
from Wilhelm von Humboldt and Bopp down to the sociological 
and ethnological period which is now apparently in the ascen- 
dency. What particularly widened the linguistic horizon and 
led to a revision or abandonment of earlier and but recently 
prevalent theories was the discovery or decipherment of lan- 
guages such as the Tocharian and Hittite. The interrelation- 
ship of words and things, semasiology and etymology are dis- 
cussed at some length. The theories of Wundt, of Vossler and 
his followers are carefully evaluated and rejected. 


Pp. 112-124. H. Will, Gesture and Physical Expression in 
the Novels of Philipp von Zesen. 


Pp. 124-128. Reviews of U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staats- 
recht, Vol. I; K. Kunst, Die Frauengestalten im attischen 
ae EK. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und 

om. 


_ Pp. 129-173. H. Gomperz, The Indictment of Socrates and 
its Importance for the Study of Socrates. An elaborate attempt 
to show that the two famous counts in the indictment of Anytos 
and Meletos, while doubtless unjustly exaggerated and falsely 
interpreted, were not malignant inventions. Certain his- 
torically attested teachings of Socrates and his appeal to a 
mysterious Daimonion, an inner voice which virtually partook 
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of a divine character, might well justify the accusations that he 
had a corrupting influence upon young men (Kritias, Alcibiades) 
and introduced a new deity in the legally recognized pantheon. 
In all discussions upon this subject, the question hinges on 
the relative credibility of our only contemporary authorities, 
Xenophon and Plato. G. regards the Platonic Apology as an 
idealised picture and dialectical masterpiece; the Apology and 
Memorabilia of Xenophon, on the other hand, as more closely 
approximating to the historical truth. The chronological se- 
quence of the chief contemporary works on the trial of Socrates 
is, as G. maintains, the following: Apology of Plato, Xenophon’s 
Apology, the xarnyopia of Polykrates, the first two chapters of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 


Pp. 174-184. W. Kroll, Cicero’s Speech Pro Cluentio. A 
rhetorical analysis of this famous speech in which Cicero had to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and an exposition of 
the means by which he succeeded in doing so, for according to 
Quintilian he subsequently boasted “se tenebras offudisse iudici- 
bus in causa Cluentii.” 


Pp. 184-197. Albrecht Schaeffer’s Poem ‘Der giéttliche 
Dulder.’ 


Pp. 198-200. Reviews of V. Coulon’s Aristophane I; W. 
Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum IV 2, both by 
A. Korte. 


Pp. 201-216. H. Peters, The Unity of the Odyssey. A. Divi- 
sion of the 41 days. B. Analysis of the two halves of the 
Odyssey. C. Parallelism and Chiasmus of the two halves. The 
author finds a very large number of structural parallelisms in 
the poem, with chiastic threads in the fibre. His general hy- 
pothesis is illustrated by the following scheme given at the close: 


I. Parallelism of Structure. 


a8 Athene advises Telemachus 

75 Telemachus at the home of 
Nestor and Menelaos 

e' The departure of Odysseus 

e? The landing in Scheria 

én Day of Nausicaa 

6-4 Day of the Apologues 

v' The landing in Ithaca 


II. Chiastic Portions of the Structure. 


a8 The plight at Ithaca mw-w The liberation of Ithaca. 
75 The departure of Telemachus o The return of Telemachus. 
e' The departure from Kalypso € Odysseus meets Eumaeus. 

e?-y1 The Phaeakis v? Odysseus and Athene. 


Difficile est satiram non scribere. 


v? Athene advises Odysseus. 


€ Odysseus and Eumaeus. 

o The departure of Telemachus. 

a Telemachus recognizes Odysseus. 
p-r Day of Iros. 

v-y Day of the Murder. 

w Laertes recognizes Odysseus. 
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Pp. 217-231. A. Korte, The Harpalian Case. An account 
of Harpalus, a readjustment of the chronology in agreement 
with Charles Adams, his activities in Athens and the part played 
by the politicians, their trial. While the conduct of Demos- 
thenes may not have been inculpable from the modern ethical 
point of view, he is to a certain extent exonerated, his conviction 
being chiefly due to the sophistical eloquence of Hypereides. 
“The real culprit condemned by Antipater was the rotten de- 
mocracy of contemporary Athens.” 


Pp. 232-241. R. Reitzenstein, A New View of the Odes of 
Horace. A refutation of Heinze’s paper in Neue Jahrb. LI 
(1923), pp. 153 ff. reported in this JoURNAL. 


Pp. 242-256. R. Petsch, In Memoriam Klopstock (born 
July 2, 1724). 

Pp. 257-264. Reviews of G. Lippold, Copies and Trans- 
formations of Greek Statues; F. Jacoby, Fragments of Greek 
Historians, Vol. I; B. Niese, Grundriss der rémischen Ge- 
schichte nebst Quellenkunde, 5th edit. by E. Hohl, IIT 5. 


Pp. 264-265. A. Gotze, “The exception proves the rule.” 
This adage (cf. Oxford Dict. s. v. exception) found in English, 
French and German is traced as far back as Justinian (Dig. 
L 17, 1). Its modern familiar form is due to late medieval 
glosses to the text. The original meaning is: The necessity to 
assume an exception proves or presupposes the validity of the 


rule or law in other respects. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
MUNICH, GERMANY. 
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The Roman Toga. By Lillian M. Wilson. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1924. 132 pp.+ 48 plates. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archeology, No. 1. 
Edited by David M. Robinson.) 


Recent books on costume are more practical and helpful, also 
more fully illustrated, than those of an earlier day. This is 
most opportune, for never before were artists, theatrical mana- 
gers, film directors, and producers of pageants so eager for 
accurate descriptions which will enable them to reproduce the 
costumes of all lands and of all ages. Ortentalische Kostiime 
in Schnitt und Farbe, by Max Tilke, Berlin, 1923, gives infor- 
mation on Oriental costume from Morocco to Japan in a direct 
and vivid manner. Each garment is reproduced in exact colors, 
and is shown spread out flat, so that it is very easy to take a 
pattern of it. At the present time, when classical plays, pa- 
geants, and films are being so frequently presented, not only in 
schools and colleges, but also in public theatres and city stadi- 
ums, it is most desirable that books on Roman costume should 
have a practical as well as a scientific value. The Roman Toga 
fulfils both qualifications. It gives the scholar definite infor- 
mation on a long vexed and vexing question, and it enables the 
dramatic costumer to clothe his characters in garments which 
have a high degree of verisimilitude. 

In the introduction the author states that her object is to 
present a connected history of the toga, to trace the derivation 
of each succeeding form from those which preceded it, to cor- 
relate the evidence afforded by the monuments with that con- 
tained in classical literature, and to present on the living model 
the reconstruction of each form in detail. She stresses the 
fact, however, that a reproduction of any type can give only 
a close approximation to the general shape of each style. 

Previous to the present study, investigations on the toga 
have usually been devoted chiefly to some one form. Miss Wil- 
son, however, traces the fate of the toga practically from its 
cradle in the days of the kings to its grave in the Byzantine 
Empire. The first chapter of her book considers briefly the 
origin of the garment and discusses at length tthe Republican 
Toga. Later chapters present The Toga of the Ara Pacis 
Reliefs, The Imperial Toga, Later Forms of the Toga, and a 
most helpful appendix, The Toga for Today, offers suggestions 
for its reconstruction. In regard to the tradition that the toga 
was of Lydian and Etruscan origin the author concludes that 
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apparently the form was of Roman origin, although the Htrus- 
cans were probably the first among Italian peoples to wear the 
purple border. The tradition of Lydian origin seems to have 
been based on the color of the toga. 

The history of the toga is traced briefly somewhat as follows. 
Although positive evidence is lacking, it is probable that the 
Romans and the Etruscans, like other primitive peoples, had at 
a very early date a rectangular blanket which the Romans called 
a toga. The Etruscan mantle was purple-bordered and the 
Romans adopted this border for their official garment and gave 
the lower edge of their toga a curving shape. Since Latin 
authors are naturally vague and casual in their references to 
dress, for definite information one turns to the monuments 
which have preserved a fairly consecutive record of the exist- 
ence of the toga. The earliest form which sculpture shows, ap- 
pears on the statue known as the “ Arringatore” in the Museo 
Archeologico in Florence which is attributed to the third cen- 
tury B.C. During its history the toga was subject to numerous 
changes, the results of efforts to make it, first, larger and more 
elaborate, then less cumbersome, and at the same time to retain 
certain essential characteristics. These changes may be traced 
in a general way on later statues of the Republican period, on 
the numerous figures of the Ara Pacis, on the statues of Augus- 
tus and emperors who follow him for a century and a half, and 
on imperial reliefs such as the Arch of Trajan. Until well into 
the first century the toga expanded in size and in elaboration 
of draping. The next step was in the direction of shrinkage 
and as the toga became scantier two tunics were often worn. 
In the third century representations of the toga are mainly in 
relief on sarcophagi. The final form, which is thoroughly By- 
zantine in style, is represented on the ivory consular diptychs 
of the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. 

It is impossible even to note every point which the book dis- 
cusses. A few, however, may be mentioned: the color, material, 
texture, and manner of weaving, the shade and the width of the 
purple border, the development of the sinus, the wmbo, the toga 
pulla, the toga praetexta, the toga trabea, the toga of the flamines, 
the double toga, the toga with folded bands, the cinctus Gabinus, 
and the use of fastenings, brooches, pins, and forceps mentioned 
by Tertullian in draping the toga. 

The theory of the book is sound. Literary references have 
been thoroughly investigated, sanely interpreted, and carefully 
correlated with evidence afforded by sculpture. However, the 
most valuable contribution which this volume makes is derived 
from the author’s numerous experiments in reconstructing the 
toga of each period on the living model. Eleven forms are recog- 
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nized and reproduced. Although for reconstruction sculpture 
and paintings give valuable information, yet, as the author says, 
neither sculptors nor painters were producing fashion plates. 
For this reason an accurate reconstruction of any sculptured gar- 
ment must be based on an intensive study of many representa- 
tions. Previous to the present volume the form of the toga was 
deduced too frequently from theoretical observation and sufficient 
attention was not given to practical experiments in draping the 
human model. Miss Wilson pursued a much more thorough 
method. She visited many museums and studied statues draped 
in the toga in the closest detail. She followed this study by 
innumerable experiments in reconstructing the toga on the 
human figure. The results of her experiments appear in a num- 
ber of illustrations which place in close proximity the sculptured 
statue draped in a toga, and the same garment reproduced on the 
model of today. The similarity is striking. Perhaps only in 
the imperial toga does one feel that the reconstruction is not 
sufficiently voluminous. In addition to eighty-seven illustra- 
tions, twelve diagrams present graphically the pattern of the toga 
and the successive changes in form at different periods. 

One feature of Miss Wilson’s reconstructions which will recom- 
mend itself to all who wish to use her book is the simplicity of 
the method. The unit of measurement is the height of the model 
from the floor to the base of the neck. This and the girth are 
the only measurements considered, and elaborate calculations in 
inches are thereby eliminated. Schedules of proportions in the 
appendix, which are to be used in connection with the diagrams 
showing the pattern, give concise directions for making the 
toga of each period. The appendix shows a small cut giving 
an approximate reproduction of a shade of Roman purple. 

The method of draping the toga is fully described in the text 
and is further illuminated by eleven illustrations of the actual 
process. ‘The author’s practical experiments in drapery have 
led her to conclude that a remark of Quintilian’s in which he 
speaks of the toga as rotunda, and a statement of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus that a garment worn by the Roman kings was 
semi-circular should not be interpreted, as they have sometimes 
been, as proof positive that the toga was absolutely semi-cir- 
cular. It is utterly impossible to drape as a toga a piece of 
cloth which is a full semi-circle or even a complete segment 
of a circle. 

Typographical errors are rare. One notes the omission of 
19 in numbering the figures on page 13; and “broach-fastened,” 
p- 38, 1. 19. Should there not be a capital G in “ gabinus 
cinctus ” on p. 86, 1. 15? 

The importance of this book can scarcely be overestimated. 
It shows not only thorough scientific research but also an un- 
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usual amount of common sense and clever skill on the part of 
the author in adjusting drapery and in adapting the materials 
of our day to reproducing an important ancient garment. The 
argument is clear, logical, and convincing. ‘The book is valu- 
able for all who are interested in the history of costume, for 
those who wish to reconstruct the toga for dramatic purposes, 
and it should be serviceable also in dating works of art. The 
author has elucidated the haziness which has so long existed in 
regard to the exact form of the toga of each period of Roman 
history, and has cleared up much of the obscurity which has 
so long hovered around an important problem of Roman private 
life. As has been said, this volume is the most thorough and 
illuminating study yet made in this field. One hopes that 
future Johns Hopkins scholars will maintain the high standard 
which Miss Wilson has set in this, the first number, of a new 
series of classical studies. 
CoRNELIA G. Harcum. 
THE Royal ONTARIO 


MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Wilhelm von Christs Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, 
umgearbeitet von Wilhelm Schmid und Otto Stahlin. 
Sechste Auflage. Zweiter Teil. Erste Halfte: von 320 
vor Christus bis 100 nach Christus. Miinchen 1920, vii, 
662 pp. Zweite Halfte: von 100 bis 530 nach Christus. 
Miinchen 1924, xii, 663-1582 pp. 


The most generally useful and certainly most widely used of 
all the convenient reference works in even that extraordinarily 
successful Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, founded by 
Iwan von Miiller, and still forging vigorously ahead under the 
direction of Walter Otto at Munich, was Christ’s History of 
Greek Literature. It was orderly, well-proportioned, accurate, 
sachlich, and without emotional thrills—for those who are com- 
petent can easily furnish their own, and the incompetent per- 
haps had better look for them in other quarters. The first 
edition (1889), of 663 pages, grew steadily through the fourth 
(1905), the last to have the touch of Christ’s hand, of 996 
pages; the fifth, revised by Schmid and Stiéhlin, expanded to 
three vols. (1908, 1911, 1913), of 2035 pages; to the sixth 
(1912, 1920, 1924), of 2353 pages, close to four times the size 
of the original work. 

Probably few men are really competent to pass authoritative 
judgment over the vast field which this work covers, certainly 
the reviewer is not, and will content himself, therefore, with a 
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few remarks upon the special contribution of Otto Stahlin, 
which is so extensive and independent that the other editor 
earnestly requests users of the work to refer to it as ‘ Christ- 
Stahlin’ direct. Stahlin has written the sections on Die hel- 
lenistisch-jtidische Intteratur, II, 1, pp. 535-656, and Christ- 
liche Schriftsteller, 1105-1492, a very substantial work in 
itself. How extensive the additions are in this direction 
comes strikingly to view when one notes that in the original 
‘Christ’ there was no treatment at all of Jewish-Greek litera- 
ture, and the Septuagint was barely mentioned once, while all 
Christian writers were handled in 17 pages. Even in the fourth 
edition there was still no section for Jewish-Greek literature, 
and the Christians were accorded a scant 50 pages. Stahlin’s 
work is, therefore, much more of a new creation than even that 
of Schmid, extensive and thorough-going as the latter’s revision 
has been in all places. 

Of course, in its essentials, this task was done in the fifth 
edition, and the present work represents the necessary changes 
and enlargements of about ten years’ time, that is ten pages 
for the first section and about fifty-two for the second (count- 
ing the Nachtrage, etc.), a very encouraging indication of the 
vitality of our studies during a decade largely filled with other 
than scientific-idealistic activities, and it is especially hopeful 
for a country which, having ‘ suffered more than they all’ along 
these particular lines, has nevertheless the courage to continue 
with such large and costly scientific enterprises. It is a plea- 
sure to note in this connection that the opportunity to utilize 
much literature which had appeared in the English language 
since 1914 is due to the comprehensive and generous scholar- 
ship of Dr. J. M. Vance, of Wooster, Ohio. 

As to the workmanship, it need merely be said that it is all 
which those familiar with Stahlin’s masterly work on Clement of 
Alexandria, and the invaluable Editionstechmk, would expect. 
I neither have the space nor am I fully prepared to discuss 
matters of detail, and shall content myself with adding that, of 
course, like everyone of its five predecessors, this sixth edition 
is indispensable to scholars. The date o£ intellectual demise 
as regards Greek studies in any quarter can be pretty accurately 
told by the date of the last edition of ‘ Christ’ on the shelves. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Eternal Rome. The City and its People from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Grant Showerman. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Two volumes. 


Howells once said wistfully to his publisher, as he laid down 
Showerman’s account of his childhood in a Wisconsin village: 
“That’s the book I’ve been wanting to write all my life!” 
In the same way, every lover of Rome must feel grateful to 
Showerman for having nobly expressed what we all want to say. 
At last we have available, in stately English, a continuous ac- 
count of the City, from the days when the Seven Hills first 
emerged from the Tuscan Sea, to the administration of Musso- 
lini. Showerman follows “what may be called the canonical 
account ” of early Roman history, and one notes the deep influ- 
ence of Gibbon and Gregorovius in the later centuries. He is 
at his best in his descriptions of the late Republic and early 
Empire, of the rise of Christianity, and of the Empire’s descent 
into darkness. On so vast and varied a canvas, the special critic 
will see an occasional brush-stroke he would like changed; he 
will find evidence of haste; he will be disappointed in the Index, 
evidently made by someone with imperfect knowledge of Italian ; 
he may object to the heavy and expensive volumes, beautifully 
printed and illustrated though they be, and he will hope 
for a small cheap reprint for students; but everyone must revel 
in the remarkable combination of thorough scholarship with a 
worthy style. There are many pages, and some chapters, of 
sustained eloquence; and who has better expressed our feeling 
for Rome than in these words (II 573): “It is not her beauty 
which wins them, though she is beautiful; nor her quiet and 
calm, though she sets the spirit free in a peace which passeth 
understanding ; nor the fascination of her art, though in that 
least of all is she lacking. The charm which Rome exercises 
upon the senses is indeed great, but it is not first of all the 
senses that she takes captive. Rome’s dominion is of the spirit. 
She is ever ‘the city of the soul.’ There resides in her atmo- 
sphere an intense spiritual quality that gives her a sovereignty 
unlike that of any other city. There is no other spot on the 
globe so rich with experience, so fraught with memories.” We 
are grateful, and Showerman should be proud, that his thirty 
years of communion with Rome have borne such noble fruit. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NogtH HATLEY, QUEBEC, 
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A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry George Liddell 
and Robert Scott. A New Edition. Revised and Aug- 
mented throughout by Henry Stuart JoNEs, with the as- 
sistance of RopERIcK McKEnzig, and with the co-operation 
of many scholars. Part I: A—’AwoBaivw. New York, 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925.  xliv 
+ 192 pp. 4°. $3.50. 


Among the many notable enterprises in which the Delegates 
of the Oxford Press have engaged in recent years, the first place 
undoubtedly belongs to the publication of a Revised and Aug- 
mented Edition of the Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon. 
To give an adequate idea of the magnitude of the undertaking 
would require more space than is here available. The work has 
had the benefit of the collaboration of an army of specialists, and 
seven whole years and a number of partial years have thus far 
been devoted to the task by the Editor, Professor Stuart Jones, 
and five entire years by the Assistant Editor, Mr. Robert Mc- 
Kenzie. Part I of the Lexicon has been issued. The typography, 
as was to be expected of a work printed by the Clarendon Press, 
is excellent. The accuracy of the work would seem to be guar- 
anteed by the scholarship of the Editor and of the collaborators, 
though, as shown by the prefixed list of Addenda and Corrigenda, 
due allowance will have to be made for human fallibility. There 
are, of course, things that one might wish otherwise. So, for 
example, the reviewer cannot suppress a sigh at the cumbrous 
and inconsistent method of indicating quantity. It was a good 
tule that many, many years ago was introduced into American 
text-books, to mark the doubtful vowels only when long, the 
absence of the mark serving to indicate shortness. It is a pity, 
too, that the Editor did not break away from the custom of 
using as rubrics the uncontracted first persons singular of con- 
tract verbs. The substitution of rare or non-occurring uncon- 
tracted forms for the normal contracted forms is a snare to the 
tiro and a source of vexation to the veteran. But it is ungra- 
cious to find fault in the presence of vast achievement. English- 
speaking scholars and scholars the world over must hail 
with joy and gratitude the appearance of the first part of a 
lexicon that will satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. 
And there is the prospect of the fulfilment of the enterprise at 
not too distant a date. The Second Part, we are informed, is in 
the press, and the remainder of the work is “far advanced to- 
wards completion, almost the whole of the copy having now 
reached the state when it can be given to the printers.” The 
editors, co-workers, and publishers are to be congratulated, and 
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the Delegates of the Oxford University Press may rest assured 
that “lovers of Greek studies will give them such support as 


they are able.” 
C. W. E. 


THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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